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In alving the etiratts of the followilg re; ot to our realers, 
we beg leave to state, that it is utierly out of our power to pub- 
lish the whole of the’ documen', (86 pages) particularly as 
mach of itis matter of local interest: ouly, and containing iu- 
formation and advice relative tu the orgauizat.on and uperations 
of the Company and Engineer Depart.ueut, highly useful toy 
those,.to whem the report is addressed, but a maiter of every 
day business with our readers. 

The impossibility cf rami the two sorts of information 
ives an tiuconnected appearance fo the portion published, which 
we the more regrei as it. does nut enavles us to do justice to 
the research displayed by Mri Johuson, not orly in the profes- 
sional details, but also in those portions relating to the * econo- 
my” of ra‘lrodds dnd iiternal uavi; gation. 


REPORT.—TO THB PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE LON- 
DON AND GORE RAILROAD : 

In executing the important trust repose! in me, as your 
chief Engineer, | consider myseli joituaate in tae selection of 
persons e.nployed toad me. My pruicipal assi-tant, im the la 
bors ef explurativa bas been Mr tracy McCracken. Supphed 
wih alf'the nee ilul instruments and a séiect pa. ty.of. assistants 
find Juborers, Mr. McCrake. has prosecuted the prelimin cry 
Surveys, Wwita great industry aud perseverauce. fie has tiaver- 
sed tue hive of country irom Hamilton tv Chatham, runnin: 
double lines, some poitivn of the distance, exaunning wi h much 
care difficult points .f ihe rou e, and taking purtial views ot the 
country trom. tlaimilton to. Queenstou, and iron: Chathain to 
Sandwich. » [hese services nave becn impeded by a partial wut- 
fit; by uniavorable weather, by all the obstructions of a wilder- 
hessunost of the way, and, along ihe valley of the’Thaimés, by 
the necessity of moving their baggage and provisiots down th: 
riverin’ a’ bout, while ther line of operations ‘Jay tro:ti two fo six 
iniles distaff. ‘heir woik coniweuced the twen y-seventi day 
of July, and their field work closed the first day ot Noveniber. 














plains, which are oné hundred dnd ‘eighteen “feet ' 





“In calling your ‘attention ‘to the London and Gore Railroad, 
ant to the path df my ‘protessional due’, 1 prdpose to divide the’ 
hue into five priucipal divisions, as fgllows: 

The first division will etténd irom Burlington Bay, at the 
villaze of Hamiton, in a westerly direction aloug the slope of 
the great terrace, teu milés.and_ six chains, toa dividin; 
b tween th: basia of Luke Ontario and the Valley of Gra: id 
River. The elevation of this sidge is 573 feet above the ey 
ltis newly bec ken through at this point of, intersection, being 
not méé than one-fourth of a mile across and composed of : 
laying with a styep Soy ty,the east... lis western. deelwity 
is broken by raviaes formed by the land drainage into the Wel- 
lind and Grand River. At one point, this. ndge is reduced bya 
narrow defi'e and depression of sorty feet. . Here we propose.to 





' pass the railro;d on an excavation of thirty-three feet. and 
| twenty-seven ore hundiedth:, 


giving usat the place.<f passage, 
an e.evation a ove our starting point of tive hundred and.one, feet 
and seventy-three one hundreuths. . ‘This heighth may-be attain- 
ed by.a uniorm grade, of foriy-vine feet, aid eighty one, hua- 
dred.hs per wile, subject to more than ordnary expenseef. grade 
in passing one mile on th: edge of a perpendicu‘ar rock: terrace, 
aad passiug tivo principle ravines. It will require.extea: cutting 
at,inl near the sumuaut. 

‘le second divi toa extends from the ridge to Grand River, 
a distance of thiteea uiles and 40 chains, to. the:bidge~ at 
Brantiord.. Grand River is here “four -hund ed>.and ten feet 
above the waters of Burlington Bay, and we design to.crossit 
thirty feet above the stream. This will give the road: a descent 
in tits division, of sixty-one feet*and seventy-three’ one -hun- 
dredth, averaging four teet, ard’ fitty-seven one’ hundredths ‘per 
mile. It is proposed to lay this portion of the road straight, 
trom the east end to-a point opposite the Mohawkvillage and 
from there nearly stesight to Brantford. ‘This division’ inter. 
sected by Fair: hilds’ “cleek, running’ in a deep ‘ravine and b 
seve al smaller ereeks, requiring’ em Nbdsikaetes'ab! bridges. * 
abounds with Pi.ea d Oak timber, and has'e'clay soil, with oe. 
casional ‘eposits cf sand above the clay. 

T..e third d'vision stretches froin-Grand River to the iene: 
dividing its waters ‘rom those of thé éast branch’ of the Thames. 
Tuis summit is seven hundred and twenty-six feet above the 
waters of thé Bay. And the leegth of the'vivisions is't one, 
miles and thirty-five chains. Iv this division ‘our litte 
bundred.and sixty-five feet, allowing for an sreavation ite t 
ove feet, at the summit; and’ woules require aii dV. 
twelve feet and thirty-six one binnid eh pe per miles: oS ee. 

Ti.e only ob-truction to the ecordmical of this éi 
oceurs in’ passing Grand River valley, ‘a 








‘ the? 
crossing, and will require a rise of thirty feet per mile, in'a direct 
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yondon, being thirty-two miles-and ‘fifty chains in | 
ng ad ibg-grade. _King-street in Lon- 
red and” forty nine feet above Lake Ontario, ' 
> heigtith of the summit, seven hundred 
 whole’*descent-one hundred and fifty-six 
feet and: seventy-eight one hundredths per 
gu, th acerm is mostly-straight, with a few eas 
his portion of the road must cross the east bra 
and several ‘minor streams, where bridges and 
embankments will be required. They will all be situated in places 
favorabléit pret onstruction, _ The timber hére is chiefly pine, 
some lé and white cedar. The-line passes near 
Woodstock, Ingersoll-ville, Beach-ville and through an old farm. 


iot'iti the vicinity of those places. 
Br Mt division exterids from London to Chatham, sixty-four. 
J forty, ins... At Chatham, the land.of the village 
ity feet 









ve the water of the river and three hundred and 
fe ove Lake Ontario. This division descends two 
‘and eighteen feet, which gives, in the average three feet 
and thirty-eight one hundredths per mile. - A level grade will be 
_continued.the. first.eleven. miles, from..London, which deducted, 
ill give an average grade of three feet and ninety-three one 
“hundredths per mute; and will in ro place exceed a maximum 
grade of seven feet, .. 
-. From, London the first ten miles, in leaving the bounds of the 
- valley some curvature occurs, the residue of the distance, a straight 
‘Tine may be selected. This division presents a surface remarka- 
y favorable. Theeast branch of the Thames requires to be crossed 
ondon. On this division the timber is oak, beech, maple, 
swood, and black walnut rising out ofa clay soil. 
**'"Phe'“whole length of road is one hundred and forty-two miles 
“aiid thirté@n'chains: © 
* "Whole ascent westward, first and third division seven hundred 
"and sixty-six feet and seventy-three one hundredths. Eastward, 
‘sécond, fourth’ aid fifth division, four hundred and thirty-five feet 
“and seventy-three one hundredths. 
-24[n reference to the resolution of your Board requiring an ex- 
“Aimihation of the courtry from Chatham to Sandwich ; also from 
‘Hamilton to Queenston, being parallel lines with steam naviga. 
tion 1 would respectfully state that such exam‘nations have been 
“thade} and the subject of your inquiry connected therewith duly 
eousidered, and tye result is and | am happy in stating, that either 
“of thesé divisions preseut very favorable teatures. 1! have dosig- 
mated that portion trom Chatham to Saudwich as the sixth division 
in the tabular estimate herewith connected, and that portion trom 
-Haililton to Queenston as the seventii division. 
» ‘Dhe country from Chatham along the Tnames, Lake St. Clair, 
sand the Detroit. River, rises to a slight elevation above those 
p waters, and isantersected by extensive marshes ona lower level. 
» Adinetrom Chatham may be traced in one continued direction to 
jntersect the: Detroit, River at any point ;*or it may tollow the 
-border of the Rivers and Lake wituout departing materially from 
aidirect lines »No grading will be required otuer than to inciose 
ithe timber.work, and no stream will be passed requiring any ex- 
pense other than to leave a passage of the flood waters. 
_+ Tae seventh division on tue inspection of the map presents the 
toute..from Hamilton .to Queenston. Tis may be passed in 
nearly.a direct, line which approaches the lake shore for several 
miles in the vicinity of the I'wenty-Mile-Creek. From a point 
east.of Port Dalhousie to Queenston, between the Ridge Road 
‘and the lake the country descends gradually to the shore of the 
ake wherethe bank is iow. From Hamilton eastward, the sur- 
. is of the same character, leaving.about nine miies in extent 
he .shore that 1s obstructed by a high table of land jutting 
n from. the mountain, and forming. banks from furty to fifiy 
: we the. water...T'uis table of land is broken through by 
nes ni ‘Toor and ‘T'wenty mile creeks and other 
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sabulos estimate for further particulars and to the general remarks 
upon important connections of great public thoroughfares. 


ailroads are constructed in various forms, both in Englandand 
the United States many experiments and much science and inge- 
nuity have been applied to this subject, aswell as to all the tina nacht. 
nery tobe employed upon them, The relative value of all the 
forms adopted, is well understood by professional men. You en- 
joy the advantages derived from. their experience, and may there- 
fore more safely proceed in your great-enterprize. It is the part 
of practical wisdom, in every undertaking, to adopt its exertions to 
circumstances, Ina new country where the settlements are di- 
vided from each other-by extensive wood lands—where stone is to 


{| be found in but one location—where capital is scarce and the rate 


of interest high_and where the earth; on which the works must 
rest, is slippery and soft with few exceptions, prudence dictates 
the adoption of different methods from those which muy be most 
suitable under different conditions. 

Having retired for fifteen years from the professions of a Civil 
Engineer, (in consequence of extensive engagements in active 
enterprise in Western New-York,) | am principally induced to 
resume the profession, from the excitement incident to the intro. 
duction of railroads, which is an. item in the many important im. 
provements of the age, and which has very much engrossed my 
thougiits for several years. I have compared all the forms of 
constructing thein, which have come to my know:edge.; After 
diligent enquiry, with much solicitude, in reference to.the.cardinal 
poiuts of economy in their construction, durability and efficiency, 
and as your Engineer, | take leave to recommend one, which I 
have adopted, and believe most applicable to your views. It is of 
the foliowing description. 

Ist. Blocks of round timber, from 18 to 24 inches in diameter, 
sawed with parallel ends, at right angles with their length, are 
placed in an upright position, with one end resting firmly on solid 
earth, from whicu all roots and top soil are careiully removed..— 
Of these blocks there are two lines, 5 feet apart, from centre to 
centre across the road. These blocks will vary in length accord- 
ing to the su:face of the ground compared with the grade level. 

2d. Timber 9 feet long, one foot in diame er, spotted on the 
under side where they are to rest on the blocks, and cut down six 
inches deep, in a notch 15. inches wide, above the blocks where 
wey are to receive tue string-pieces. These are to be placed 
across tue road from block to block, each end extending outside of 
the blocks upwards of one foot, 

3d. String-pieces from 18 to 14 inches in diameter, and either 
twenty or thirty feet in length. These must be squared ut each 
end, oue foot square and at each intermediate ten feet where they 
are to rest upon the cross timbers above the blocks, and parallel 
with each ower, in two lines lengthwise, of the road. They must 
be well hewed on the upper side and firmly keyed into the cross 
timbers. 

ath. Scantling 3 by 4 inches, square, placed on their broadest 
side must be extended along the top of. both lines of string pieces, 
parallel with each other. 

5ti. Above the scantling, in exact parallelism, are to be placed 
two ranges of iron bars five or six-cights in thickness and two and 
a quarter inches wide; and then, the iron bars, and the scantling 
are firmiy secured to the string pieces, by spikes seven inches 
long driven through them both and into the string pieces. 

After tne road is located, and the grade line - established, the 
timber work is completed, on all parts of it requiring embaskment 
and not subject to a c.t.ing of more than two feet in depth. A 
kind of working car is tuen used of’ simple construction, with four, 
six or eight wheels, having either of them four boxes, so contrived, 
as to discharge half their contents between tie two lines of string 
pieces, aud haif without them, and carrymg a cubic yard of eartn 
to each wheel, and tius the embankment is made. Where the 
cutting is deeper, these cars advance one or two hundred feet, on 

temporary ways, being moved by h: rse power, and as the excava- 
tion proc eds the permanent timbers are all duly placed and se- 
cured, and the road completed. ‘The timber work :is-all covered 
by earth within tue grade to the surface of the iron except room 
tor the flange of the wheel. Any kind of timber may beused for 
tne biocks and cross timbers ;. the string-pieces. should be, made of 
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the best timber afforded by the line ofthe road; or the adjacent 
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scantling; iron, &c., are all moved on the 

line by cars’ Forests, defiles, marshes; and) inaccessible points, 

where teams could not penetrate, are accommodated. 
*« * * * 
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The ordinary mdde of constructing wooden roads, is: to lay 
two parallel ranges of sills or string-pieces, lengthwise of tie 
road, six inches by six inches square, er four inches by six or 
eight ‘square, or plank two or three inches by nine or twelve in- 
ches,.sawed.timber with cross pieces laid at right angles with 
those ‘placed, from three to five. féet apart, gight feet long, and 
five or six inches by eight inches square, The rails on which the 
iron rests, being six inches. square or five. by seven inches, and 
the iron consisting of , bars five-eights by three-fourths inches 
wide. All this structure is placed on the surface of the grade, 
and filled in with earth between the ranges of sills so as partially 
to. cover the cross pieces, for a horse path, Oasome roads ti-e 
Wooden rail has been secured by chairs or castings, to stone 
blocks placed in deep beds of rubble or pounded stones 
;The more expensive and substantial roads of stone and iron 
are of various furms. The vdge rail restiiz in choirs on stone 
blocks of various patterns is used in some cases; and in others 
the T Rail resting on cross timbers bedded even with the sur- 
face of the grade,and placed three feet apart, with splicing chairs : 
and in other cases still, the T Rail resting upon stone blocks ; 
or in place of cross timbers, split stone seven feet long, about 
one foot square, resting on a béd of stone eighteen inches in 
depth, the whole width of the track. The exvense of construct- 
ing these several furms of road, varies from fifteen to fifty thou- 
sand dollars per mile. 

The expense of some of these forms of railroads, constitutes 
a fatal objection to their adoption in the Province, and under 
present circumstances, ought not to be incurred, if capital wer 
ever so abundant. 

lst. Experience has shown that the sawed timber roads are 
objectionable, when applied to such soiis as belong to your route, 
because the timber work has not a sufficient bearing suriace to 
resist the action of rains, which settle them into the grade ; and 
they carnot sustain the pressure of locomotives wiih heavy 
trains. 

2nd. The timber work is placed in the most exposed situation 
possible, and the form of preparing the cross timbers subjects 
them to the most rapid decay. ‘ 

3rd. The tunber is too light, yielding under the weight of 
the «engine. This yielding and the settling together of the 
joints forined by the cross timbers in horizontal sections of the 
road offer an obstruction to the passage of the wheels equal toa 
slight aseending grade. 

4th. In our climate the winter fros's produce great injury on 
all such timber roads. The cross timbers beiag covered wih 
éarth, when this earth freezes, (which is the most exposed part 
of the surface) the cross timbers are rai ed froin the sills, and 
thus a derangement begins, which spreads and becotnes consid- 
erable every year, especially in winters of great severity. 

‘As the evils disclosed themselves to my observations, it be- 
came a great object to con: rive the means of avoiding the:n, and 
introducing improvements coinbining durability, strength and 
economy. ‘These are requisites of especial importance in new 
districts ; and difficult of attainment in soils rich and deep, and 
liable tu hard frosts. ‘They result n an eminent degree, from 
the method of construction which I have recommonded. That 
method finds most of the materials on the spot im the heavy 
forests'which ericumbers the soil; and which may be brought 
into and constituie a principal part of the structure, at an ex- 
pense scarcely greater than would be incurred in removing it out 
of the way. ~‘lnis very valuable feature of my plan, adapts it 
n.ost happily to your road, where upon the old methods, the tim- 
ber could not be sawed and delivered without exorbitant cost ; 
and where there is timber standing within the limits to be clear 
ed), sufficient to answer all the deinands for thatarticle. Using 
large timber in its roughest form, saves the great labor of scor- 
ing and hewing it, gives unyielding firunness to the frame work 
in the grade and provides:ample strength for the transit of any 
amount of tonnage. The:size of the timber and covering it, 
(except the top of the scantling) with earth secures its seund- 
nessfor a gteat length of time. My examinations of timber un 
similar situations convinces me, that in close or clayey soils that 
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it will endure from thirty:to. fifty years, @kcept the scantling, 
which if bit litle expensive and may be easily-teplacet whe: 
decays. Piacing the timber work so entirely’ under the grade; 
secures it effec tually, wgainst. the frost, as has been fully test 
by a severe winter, on fourteen miles of the ‘Tonawanua Rail- 
road. ‘The blocks on which the uppér tinnber Works rests, are 4 
substitute for stone blocks;) “hey are so covered as to be dura- 
ble, and so situated as to increase 1hé stréngeh and stéadiness of 
the crovs and longitudinal timbers amply shoring wp the super- 
structure in any description, of soils, and) under -any pressure 
from-ebove;-which secures the road for use, while embankments 
arée‘requiring solidity. 
The scantling sink iroh plate incorporated with the la 
pieces by strong spikes, throughout their satire ) 










































rge string 
have a 
bearing’ waich will not perm-t them to settle at all from the grade J 
line before or under the wheels of the engine, thus leaving the’ lo.” 4 
co:notive its utmost power of traction; and compared with stone . 
and iron roads has that medium of elasticity most favorable to thé 
durability of the KExngine, and cars. Experience has shown, that 
the great.difficulty of keeping.in exact adjustmé:t the several 
parts composing a stone and iron road, creates a-serious tax ans 
nuaily, in the destruction and wear.of i's machinery. ' 
This plat-ef consiruction materially reduces the-timé.and 
expenses of the Engineer depar ment. The line is first’ located 
by transit Centres, or tangent lines, and bench.s placed by the 
test level. ‘This prepares the way for the timbet’ work .. This! 
being completed, the Resident Engineer gives the levels upon 
the cross tiinbers, and transfers the points of curvature from*the 
tangents, preserving the monuments on the Straight lines, ‘and 
directing the several grading parties to form their slopes, as they- 
proceed with the excavations and embankments. 
It avoids the ted.ous detail 6f staking out the work for the 
contractor or superintendent, replacing) from tim>, the stakes 
by the cutting, grubbing, embankments, &c., and requiring all 
to be surveyed and staked anew when the timber or stonework! 
in the ordmary mode is ready to be placed upon the rade. 


ABRIDGED TABULAR ESTIMATE FOR A RAILROAD FROM BUULING: 
TON BAY IN THE GORE DISTRICT TO CHATHAM IN THE weEsT? 
ERN DISTRICT. 

Division ist, 10 miles 6 chains. sh 

From Burlington Bay to tae summit between, the valley. of lid 








Mles. Lake and Grand River; . .. ss aia 
g “ Cutting 51090 yards, 6d. £1277 5, 0 
ge. I’ ate or OL PRL, 

wmbankment 1000 25.0.0 

34 Cutting 33000. * “ 82h 0,0 

Embankment, 21100 * . “ 627.10 0 

5 6-80 Cutting 287000 “ 74 8968 15 0 

Embankment 150700 “ 5 . 3130 118 

Rock Cutting 523000 “ 3s, 7950 0 0 

2 Culverts 59689 ~ 400 0 0 

16 Box do. 200 0 0 

10 6:80ths £23313 8 
Division 2d; 134 miles. ' 

Miles. From the summit to Brantford at Grand Rivers.» 

, Emba:kment. 180970 yards, 6d. £4524 5 & 

Sets OR § carting 153000 ©) %) 446201000 

Ditto 9u300.) © 6.) 188b 5 O 

2.7. Dee 190300“ . @ © 4760 O6 

1 Culvert at Faircuilds- Creek, 450: 0 0 

4 do. 61460 1000: 40-0 

20 Box do. 350 .0.0 

134 £17428 090 







Division No, 3d. 21 miles 35 chains. = 
From Brantford to summit between the Grand: and 


Miles. a aiaetl tH vi 
Cuttin 112,500 yards, : eS 
Suc: J. 4 Eibankenent 130600“. The 08), 5 0 
2.17 3a-80ths Cutting 160,840. “ . 528040, 8.4 
Embankment 203,110 “ . 6, 5077,16.0 
Viaduct across Grand River, . 3760.1). 
2 Culverts 150 0.1 
28. Box do. i 0. it % 








21 35-80ths 
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feos  Brom summit to Londons” ee 
Bec. 1. 13 50-80ths Cutting 69,300 yards, 7d, 50 
_©° « Embankment 137,400 eet 4293 76 

g § Cutting 184800 “ 6 4620.00 
2.1 S athskimaat 275,290 “ 74, 8600 00 

1 Viaduct at R.ver Thames, 2000 00 

. 1 do. middle branch of do. 1000 00 

Bridge at Cedar Creck 500 00 

4 Culverts 1800 00 

46 Box Culverts £20 each, 920 08 

(ERR eee ae 
32 50-80ths £25754 12.6 
es Division No. 5th, 64 u-iles 42 chains 

From London to Chatham 64 miles 42-S0ths. 

Cutting 135,400 yards. 7 £4231 5 0 

Sze. 1. 10 Embankment 145,700 -“ 8 4390 00 

2. 54 42.80ths Cutting 310,000“ 6 7759 00 

ismeankment 485,400 “  “ 12135 00 

Viaduct over Tiames at London 2500 00 

Bridge at Dingsmau’s Creek, 600 0 0 

4 Culverts, 700 0 0 

68 Box Culverts, 1200 00 

64 42-80ths £33906 5 0 
ABSTRACT: 

Division No. 1 10. miles 6 chains 23,313 18 

oo 2 13. 4) « 17,428 00 

6 3 2): 30. 20,301 18 4 

“ 4 $2: 50. 25,754 12 6 

~« 5 64 “ 42 « 33,956. 5 0 

142 miles; 13 chains, £120,703 17 6 

Grubbing, Slashing, C.earing; and ‘Timber 35,540 é 

work £250 per miie, ‘ 

142 miles 13 chains [ron and slieing plates £450 = 63,963 6 
“ “ Spikes, 50 7,108 26 
“ “ Sawed Scantiing, 25 3,554. 1 3 
bg « Laying lron and Scantling, 25 3,554 1 3 





Total, r £254,423 7 6 


* Remarks.—Least radius of Curvature 10,000 feet. Great- 
est fength of contin .ous straight line 54} miles. Reference is 
had to a general map showing locaiities, and to particular uap- 
and profiles of line surveyed accompanying this Report. 

Important scientific results aud their explanation would ac- 
company the minute details ot a final location. 

Reeunnvisance of Division No. 6 and 7, and comparatively 
estimated as follows : 

No.6 £1 250 per mile, 50 miles. £62,500 
a oe, ae 70,000 

The. expense of constructing the timber work, according to 
the'plan herein recounmended, ts difficult at present to give you 
in all its detail. From the peculiar form of construction, the 
economy of dging the work by the day, ant the varied character 
of the work in diff -rent situations. Verhaps it may be best as- 
certained by the following divisions into pariculars. A’ grea: 
proportion of the way, the grade line of .your road may conform 
very nearly: to the natural surface of the ground ; in which case 
it willbe raised two feet above the surface; and require the 
standing trees to be cut; nearly even with the surface, to the 
width of the road bed about 14 feet ; the large trees standing in 
the side ditches must be grubbed ; and those outside of the 
ditches cut down with the usual height of stumps—occupying 

nthe road bed, the diihes, and the chopping on both sides, a 

width of 100 feet. A mile of road will requze 1036 blocks two 
feet in lengih, and from 18 to 24 inches in diameter, and 10,560 
feet of string. pieces, running measure, 18 to 24 inches in diam 
eter, and in pieces 20 or 30 feet long each. All simter in the 
line not wanted for the above specifications must be placed out 
side of the ditches. To complete the timber work, on a mile of 
road of this description, within one month, allowing 24 working 
days, will require the services of the following persons, who will 








live together in a shantee on the line, and find all their provisions 
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‘One Principal Hewer; 24" = 7s. 6d. 9 00 
One Assistant, do. >° 24 “6s, 3d: 7 10'0 
One Adzeman, 25° “6s. 3d. 7°10 0 
One Team, with two 
yoke of Oxen, 24 “ 12s. 6d. 15. 00 
Fif een, Axe and Saw 
Men, 24°" 5s. 80 00 
cae eerie % 
Total expense, £138, 15°0 


Such is the amount of labor, and cost of preparing the timbe? 
work to receive the sawed scaniling, and the iron, involving att 
expense for mechanical labor of enly £24. . ; 
I hive witnessed the execution of such a work costing £95 
per mile, : 
A mile of such road would contain 12 eighty one hundredihs 
of an acre, which to clear and fence, and prepare for a crop, at 
£5 per acre, would cost the farmer £64 0 O hearly half thé 
amdunt required to clear away and prepare the tituber in the 
form proposed , 
‘f'o prepare the grading of this mile, the broad bed being 14 
feet wide, and the earth having a slope one and a half foot base 
to a foot rise, and covering the timber to its upper surface, re- 
quires the excavation of ditches 24 feet deep, 24 feet wide at 
bottom anid 10 feet wide at ton witha slope as above, and eoh- 
taining 6104 cubic yards of earth which at 6d. per yard amount 


to £152°12 0 
And to this the cost of timber work as above 138 15-0 
And the aggregate is £291 70 


Where the grade line adopted reqnires 3, 4 or 5 feet cutting 
and embankment the expense of grading would be greater, 
though in such cases the ditches would only be required in the 
cutting, and be of Jess dimensions, to answer the purpose of 
drainage, ‘ 

* * * x * * ¢ 

In oar desire to ill ute and'enforce these facts and princis 
ples, we have some fear, that we may be thought to have tres- 
passed upon that respect, which is justly due to the high authors 
ities of the Province, and the distinguished individuals engaged 
in vinious laudable schemes, for its internal prosperity. . If ini 
any degree we haye secmed to commit this error, we feel that it 
would be unjust to suppose it intentional, and we hope to take 
shel er under the injunction of the worthy company in whose 
service we labor, to probe the subject submitted to’ us, in all its 
bearings and to state our facts and convictions, with perfect in- 
genuousness. 

The Creator of the world has stretched out between the Can- 
adas aud the United States the most magnificient series of in- 
ternal waters, that any where adorn His tootstool. From these 
waters [He has, for ages, sent torh His dews ard His rains to 
clothe the vast interior with lavish fertility, and in the course of 
His good providence, He has recently spread along both their 
shores, free governments, and a population eminently capable of 
understanding and educing the means of individual and national ad- 
vancemeut, You are an important part of this population; and you 
occupy a most important position, Can you doubt or hesitate 
as to the task assigned you? Were the richest bounties of the 
physical world desigaed to go forever unimproved, and unenjoys 
ed by him, te whom dominion is given * over all the world ?” 
The spirit of Interial Improvement, with a gigantic arm, his 
been long engaged.below you, and beside you, in. turning tle 
lands an waters of wide regions into eflective ministers of bu« 
man good. You are evidently delighted with the spectacle, «1d 
you feel the general impulses it imparts. Then cherish the 
spirits which exhibits it. He is knocking at your doors for | er- 
mission to enter and pervade every department of your Provii ce. 

Give him welcome admission. Assist his beneticent purposes. 
Let no imaginary fears, no leeal views, no nairow competitions 
come in between you, and the most vigorous: prosecution of 
your truest interests and your highest honor. 
All of which is most respectfully submitted. 
Euisna Jounson,Chief Engineer. 





eatile, forage and implements, to wit : 
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Engineer's Office, London and Gore R. R. Co. Dée. 4/2886; 
















AN ACCOUNT OF THE HARBOR AND DOCKS 














‘AT KINGSTON-UPON. HULL. 
Continued from p. 440. 
Ia the summer of 1829, 4, 
slip, for repairing tae mad boats! 
and the lock gates, were built oaitac wes 
sile of tae entr iunce basin, abatting upon tr 
Humber. ‘Tue lengta is 63 feet, tae widti: 
23 feet 6 inches, and the depta 11 feet at tae 
lower end, diminishing upwards in the pro 
portion of six boriz atal to oac vertical ; the 
side walls are of brickwork, with stone’ co 

ing; the. button floor is covered with 3 
inch fir plank, spiked to transverse sleepers. | 
supported upon piles. Tae coping and| 
froat brickwork were set wita Parker’s ce- 

ent aad siarp fresh water sand, in equal 
proportions, aad altaough exposed to the 
waves and swell of the Humber. have s.ood! 
hithertu with scarcely a failing joint. 

hedute, What has been said on this! 

head respecting the Old dock,| 
appliesalsoinayreacmeasurehere. Locking, 
is begun when there is about te same dopth! 
of water, but the sill being 6 feet lower! 
than in taat duck, the work can be carried' 
on longer, and fourteen or fifteen peus| 
made atone time, As many as 23 sea-| 
gving vessels have passed this ‘ock.ina tile,’ 
thirteen of toe largest when the gates were 
open tor avout an nour at high water, and/ 
the rest by penning. 

‘Lhere are usually three men to open or, 
shut each gate, whica they do Jn two mt-| 
nutes to two minu es anda half; but fre-! 
quently two men do the work. With 6 or'| 
7 feet of water on the sill, in average tides, 
the lock can be emptied or filled in about! 
eight minutes, with ail tae sluices; but this, 
is seiduin done, no more than two sluices: 
being generally opened, for fear of damage 
to the shipping or the works from tne great 
agitation of tne wa.er: with two sluices, 
the time is about 14 miuutes. [t may be 
observed, that two mea can easily raise or 
lower one of these slices, with a full head 
of water, tn five minutes. 

{n coucluding this account of 
the Humber dock, L would as! 
before, briefly advert to the state of the: 
walls.and fouadatiuons, as found whe.rtaken 
down in executtug the Juaction dock. 

The t.mdcr in tae foundatio is, which was! 
all fir, was, with the exception of the sap,| 
invariably as sound and good as when first! 
put down; the oak teaders, coustautly un | 
der water, were also ina good stacey but} 
the upper part of many of them vegiauin,| 
to decay, aud a few actually rottea; as! 
were the horizontai fir fenders, and the o.n | 
ties near tae top y the wali, Lae Weoudzat | 
iron varied considerably: in some places! 
the spikes in the tuuadativas were quite 
fresh and goud, “in otiers a little corroded, 
and tn others alinusi rusted a vay. 

‘Tae mortar generally very sof, but at 
wide parts, and espectally the foundation 
of the od cum.ninicatioy at Myton gate, 
80 much so, that it might have been bei 
up without a drop of water, and used agaiu 
Jo the par's pear the top of the wall not s 
much exposed to damps, the mortar wa. 
tolerably hard ; but 1 saw none, except 1. 
the inverted arch of Myton-gate old com 


Sip way. 











State of walls. 
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‘mortar in the Old dock and several other 
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son with that of the Old doék’; ‘the mort’ 
in that invert, which was made from ground 
iime, ‘mixed with a proper propordon of 
san}, and then ‘ground again in the mil, 
was, however, so hard, and adhered s: 
iirmly to the brick :, th it it required a sleduc 
and wedges to separate them © "The moriai 
in the front of the w.ill had mich the same 
appearance as that of the Old dock, being 
soft and very much out of the joiuts for 

ine or ten teet from the top; below  thi- 
the joints, we.e uot wasted, but had thrown 
out a soit of stalacite or calcareous Incrust- 
ation that entirely covered the face of thc 
wail. Notwihstaiding the soft state of 
the mortar in‘these walls, | am of opinion, 
trom their beiug in general so well flushed 
or grouted as to be impervious to water, 
that it will ultimately acquire considerable 
oardness, althouzh perhaps not for many 
years. ‘Hhis [ infer from the state of the 


wa. that [ have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving, built with nearly the same kind of 
lune. 

The pozguolana mortar, were always 
wet, or were wet and dry a-ternately, aud 
also where coustantly dry, was fouad in 
geucral exceedingly hurd, being both im 
aardness and color very mach | ke a we'll 
ourat red brick. ‘This mortar usually ad- 
heres very well t. the bricks, but sometimes) 
itso wellto the stone, puaitly perhips) 
trom .he stune being set tov dry, waich ts 
cO.n.nomy tue Case in summer, an! partly 
truin a yreperty peculiar to mortar made) 
tr .m magnesiin stone, of expelling or 
throwing the line to the outside, either in a 
[ry state, like four, or where the walls are | 
wet or dam», like paste; but whether aris-| 
tug from these Causes or not, this want oi, 
«daesion detricts very much from its other} 
excellent qualiies as a valuable mortar tor} 
sqatic buudings. | 

Lhe stone. was fornd ina very good! 
state, particul .rly the Dundee a .d Barn ley| 





| stoue, a little avove and below high wate:,| 


wis in places so.newhat wasted and decay- 
ed, but in ali others p-rts sound and goud. 
Aepair of lockgates. ‘Lhe gites and noliow quo.ns 
of the entrance leck, having 
lately undergone so.ne alterations and re- 
pairs, it may be proper in this place to ne- 
uce their state aad «nud: @f reparation. 
Froin a deiect not uucom.nou in ar if ‘ial 
foundations, the lock walls had -ub.ided a 
utile, and cu:ne over a oul three inches on 
each siae at che t p, thereby comrac ig th 
vuek six inches, waich cau-ed the gates to 
pen and shut badiy; ove of the gates lm 
oartucular required four men ty Wark it. — 
Mr. Waiker, who was thea enziged in 
ihe coastruction.of the Junsscon dock, was 
eilled to advise o1 the surjec, and res 
sommended that these gifes shoyld be t. 
<eniup, the holiow quolus brought toa ver 
ical line, anJ aiterwards secured by lana 
‘ies. ‘Che gates were accordingly lifted in 
che sprin ; of 1830, by means of two pow- 
‘riul crabs, and two sets of stout treble 
locks and pul.eys, with a6 inca ail, one 


tae heel of the g.te, and the waole suspend- 
:d from the butt ends of two lake oak 








munication, that would bear any compari- 
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vir being applied at the head, the other at} 





trees, raised five feet above the coping, 









with the jhner end Festirg on the pround, 
and kept down by two large stones, near 
‘our tons each; the Chains to which the 
Hower blocks were lashed. Were’ fastened 
royrid the sixta bar froin the top, blocking 
vemg placed between each bar upwards, 
the better to sustain the weight of the gate. 
Being ihss prepared, the ‘gate, weighing 
thirty tong, was lifted about eight feet, by a 
set of men at each erab, when. to take the 
strain off the blocks and tacklin, a chain 
fbeing passed several times round the gate- 
bar and the tiee on the wall, the blocks 
were eased (ill the chains bore the princi- 
pal part of the weight. 

The hollo. quoins were then dressed to 
a true perpendicular, and afterwards firmly 
secured by land ties, nearly sitnilar to those 
of the. Junction dock, whick will be hereafter 
more part.cularly described. The quoins 
of the nor‘h gates could not be dressed 
down, on account of the water in the dock, 
but were securely land-tied in the same / 
manner as the others. 

ihe timber ia the gates were all sound ; 
but the bottom bar, from the great p. essure 
against the sill, was worn away upwards of 
aniuch in depth, and the heads and heels 
were also rubted a little ; te hoops at the 
‘oot of the me-ting-posts, were Cut away. an 
inch or more by dragging upon the traverse 
rails. The wrought iron straps and’ bolts 
were much corroded, and came off by a tap 
sih a hauner in thick flakes; the east 
iron sluices and franmws were particularly 
-oft for about an eight oi an inch on. the, 
outside, and might be cut witha-kni'e, like 
lead; the cast iron plates of the potating 
sills we.e very ruugh, or in holes aad fur- 
rows, as if eaten away. 

A ter the repairs were all completed,,the 
gates were lowered into their places. ‘Tae 
ume occupied in performing t.e whole was 
about eizht week, during which there was 
very little interrupton to .he shippiag. 

THE JUNCTION DOCK. 


It appears that a short time efter the 
dumber d ck was mace, so desifable was 
a juacti.n of the two docks considered, 
that a temporary canal was proposed. to el- 
ect it; thes would no doubt have been of 
sreat service, as at that time duck room 
was nut so much wauterFas a sale and ex- 
ped tious pussige between the docks, 
whica sucha canal would have given. This 
scheme, as weil as the more effectual one 
of a new junction dock, was; however, 
trom one eause or other, deverred tll fur- 
ther delay would have been nghiy mjurivus 
ie the coinmerce aud trade of the town as 
well as to the interests of the Dock Com- 
‘pany. 
r~ By a clause in the Humber Dock Act, 
‘the Co . pany were required to mae a third 
duck, whenever the shipping frequenting 
che port attained a certaiu amount of ton- 
aaze therein specified, provided a moiety 
uf the expense was furnished them for the 
purpose. Some difficulties having, how- 
ver, taken place in raising the stipulated 
supplies, the Company, impressed with the % 
urgent necessity of making another dock, 
resvlved, much to their honor to execute it 
solely at their own expense, and the neces- 


sary arrangements having been completed, 
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he work was begun.in October, 1826, ac- leach. side of the.dam, all.properly framed} hung. in their. places and finished,.¥ 






eordirg to, th» designs and under the direc- 
tion oi %4,. James Walker, Civi) Engineer, 
assisted by Mr, Thomas lhornion, the then 
residcut eagineer of the Com any, as su- 
perin.cuden of the work, in which office 
be was succeeded, in the month of July 
following, by the writer of this accopnt. © 
It is proper in this place to state, that in 
the early part of the year 1826, Mr. ‘lel. 
ir was employed by the Exchequer Bill 
Commissioners to survey and report 
upon the proposed works ; and the. Dock 
Compaiy being desirous of having the 
test advice, availed themselyes of the op- 
portunity of taking the opinion of that dis- 
ting ished engineer. His report in general 
confirmed the plans of Mr. Waiker; the 
principal alteration recommended was the 
aca nz. of a lock at each end cf the 
dock, for an evtrance with tidal gates only, 
and it was adopted. 
Ares, This dock is six acres in wren 
and js ¢apible of containing 
sixty square-rigged yessels, with room for 
passing to and troin the other docks. 

‘Lhe first preparatory works 
were the two c ffer-dan s, 
which w re constructed principally of Me- 

el timber; the souih dam, cr that next 
the Huniber dock, was the largest, being 
220 feet span, with a versed sine of 61 feet. 
The space between the two concentric rows 
of close piling, which were 6 fe: t apart in 
the clear, was filled to the level of the dock 
coping with lay pudd.e, the mud in the 
bottom having been pieviously well cleans- 
ed out; these piles were about 40 feet long 
and 13 to 14 inches square. The guage 
piles in front, forty-two in numbe* on each 
gide, were about t’ ¢ same dimen.ion:, and 
had two rows of wale pieces, 13 by 8 inch- 


Temporary works. 








and bolted together. The close piling was 
connected. toge herby an,inner wale and 
cross braces near the top, and, wrovght 
iron tie rods lower down, and was {u ther 
'strengthered by a mass of loamy earth and 
‘loose biic ks thrown im at foot. 

On the conceve side of this dam, and 
connected wi b it, was the ieniporary bridge. 
The road way, 24 feet wide, was supported 
by three rows of whole timber piles, braced 
together, and connectd with the ccffer- 
dam; and «n their heads were transverse 
cap sills, carrying the bearing joists, which 
weie coyered with 3 inch planking and 
paved; a.close boarded fence, six or seven 
feet high, was fixed cn each s:de,. From 
the creat height of the dam, and there be- 
ing at times a pressure of 28 {eet of water 
avainst it, some of the piles were a little 
bent, and in very high tides the water found 
its way through rather ‘eely near the tp, 
particularly along the upper cross braces, 





chored and braced, which turned out.afier 
wards to be of the most essential service. 





the Old dock, was 115 feet span, and the 
versed sine 14 feet. The plan of this.dam 
and temporary bridge, and the scantlings of 
be timber, were similar to those of the 
other dam. except the piles, which’ were 
five feet shorter, the depth not being so 
‘greatas in the Humber dock. ‘This dam 
stood remarkably well, though. there was 
sometimes a small leakage during very 
high tides near the walls and upper parts. 

There were two cast iron pipes laid along 
this dam for supplying the town with water 
while the works were in progress. 

Two steam engines, six horse power 
each, were used for clearing the works of 
water ; that at the south end of the dock 
\was erected about-the same time as the 
(coffer-dams, and was also occasionally 
‘employed for grinding the pozzuolana ; 








Lut attention being given in time, no detri- 
ment tu the works ensued. It was fcund 
in the repairs, that the puddie had settled 
ficm 6 wehes te a scot lelow the cross 
Lrac¢s, and tha: this was the prircipal cause 
of the leakage, as the earth for the pucdle 
was good, und the work appea:ed well dete. 

In order to guard agsin:t accidents, a 
preventer Cam was aftenwerds nade acti ss 
the centiecf My:cn-gete leck, in the form 
of asegnent cf a circle, the conv x side 
Leing next the Humber dock. ‘This dani 
was chicfly ¢ n posed of tenacious earth 
wellrenne:, withe dry brick wall on each 
side, 6 feet thick at I ctten, din.irishing 10 
2 feet 6 inches at top, ard including the 
walls wis 80 feet wide at the bcttcn, and 
8 feet ut the top ; it was carried to the height 
of the coping of the lok. 











HULL DOCKS. 
Plate 17. 


‘the other was put up in the end of 1827, at 
the east end of St. John’s church, and was 
principally empleyed in pun-pingtle water 
out of the Whiteiriar-pate lock and_ the 
nerth end of tle deck; it was also some: 
itimes used for prggirg-mortar. This en- 
gine was taken down some time before the 
works were completed ; the other remained 
‘until they were finished, a nine-inch pipe 
for conveying away the water having pre- 
ivieusly been laid through the west wall of 
the dock, and securely plugged after the 
ergine hadwdone woking. 

Tle water that arose in the 
excavation Was not considera- 
ble; it was neaily pure. its slightly saline 
taste being caused, it is imayined, by its 
passing through the alluvial soil, which no 
doubt had been formerly ceposited by the 


Water in the works. 





es, between them and the close piling on’ The gates also to both locks, after being tide. 
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The north ccffer-dam; at the West end of | 






































a, High water spring tides. 
neap tides. 


b, High water 
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Plale 18. 
HUMBER DOCK WALL. 
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& High water spring tide, b, High water neap tide. 
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Plate 19. Sar ae gang! 
HULL DOCKS. HUMBER DOCK MUD BOATS. 
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KneosoTe.—F or several years pasts the dry distillatien: of 
organic substances has engiged the aitention and exercised the 
interest of Eur..pean chemsts. This process consists in sub: 
jecting them, when deprived of moisture, to # high temperature. 
By this. means tie elementary principles of the body are acted 
on; they enter into new combinations, so that the products are 
the result of its destruction or decomposition by heat. 

In 1830, M.: Reichenbach, a chemist of Blansko, while eng - 
ged in the investigation of this curious and interesiing subject, 
discovered. kreosote and five other substances, all of more or 
Jess value in medicine and the arts, and all produc s of the de- 
structive distillation of vegotable matter. Kreosote, however, 
is by far the most important ef all these products, both on ac- 
count uf its chemical properties and its nuinerous practical ap- 
plications. It was first discovered by Reichenbach in impure 
pyraligneous acid, and afterwards in all the tars. Its name is 
derived from the Greek ereas, flesh, sozo I save. 

It is an oily, transparent fluid, and when pure, perfectly color- 
less ; ita odor is very similar to that imparted to meat by wood 
smoke, varying, however, according to the species of tar used 
in its manufacture. It is readily combustible in the atuiosphere 
and burns with much smoke. 

‘Kreosote has been successfully applicd to the preservation of 
fresh meats, and hence may become an impo tant article in do- 
mestic economy. ‘The meats intended t» be preserved should 
be immersed in a solution of one part of kreoso:e in a hundred 
of water. Here they should remain from twelve to forty-eight 
hours, accordiag to their size, when they are to be diied, either 
in the sun or betore the fire, and afterwarils set aside for six or 
eight days, at the end of which period they will be fuund to have 
acquired the consistence, appearance, smell and taste cf the 
finest snoked meat. 

Kreosote is probably the most efficient substance yet disco- 
vered lor the preservation of dead bodies of whatever kind.— 
Birds poisoned with it résist putrefaction fora great length of 
tinre, and the bodies of animals may be munifie/, so as to keep 
them sound for an indefinite period, by immersing them i a so- 
lution of kreosote in waier, or by wjecting a mixture contaming 
kreosote into the blood vessels. 

And in ieed from recent inve-tigations, it has been ascertained, 
beyond a doubt, that the tarry and resinous substances frm 
which kreosote is chiefly manufactured, we.e the very art.cles 
used by the ancient Egyptians in the process of embalining, and 
by means of which their mummies have been handed down to 
afier ages—mementos of the science and skill of that gified 
peuple, as imperishable and as wo.derful as the pyramids them- 
selves. 

It is stated in the Asiatic Journal for February, 1836, that 
Lieut. Col. M. C. Bognol presen ed to the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety a human hand and a_ piece of beef, preserved by means 
of, a preparation of vegetable tar found on the borders of the 
Red Nea, in the viciaity of Mocha. The Bedouin Arabs wi h 
whom he conversed on this subject, were of the opinion that this 
vegetable tar, called ia their’ language Katran, was the article 
chiefly depended on by the ancient Egyptians mt e proce s of 
embalming. ‘FLey also believed that large qu intities of cam- 
phor, myrrh, aloes and fiankincense wee used, but these are 


evidently not essential, »s the tar alone penctrat-s and d scolors | 


the bone. ‘The onl’ use now made of’ this tar is as a plaster or 
ointment for the sore backs of horses and camels, ro: in sheep, 
and lastly, in the preparation of the heads of criminals sent from 
the distant provinces to the seat of government. The tar is 
obtained from the branches of a small tree or shrub, which is 
found'in most parts of Syria or Arabia Felix. 

The process by whicn kreosote is procured is complex and 
difficult : that of Reichenbach has. been sim)lified and improved 
by other chemists.’ The followiig is tue mode recommended i. 
the “Annales de Chime ef de Physique” of July, 1835, by M 
ene. «Tue tar derived from pit cual, is distilled ina retort pro- 
vided with'a long tube, having a large mouta. Unler tais is 
Placed a receiver. ‘Tuc oil waig:s comes over first swims 0: 


Wwatcr ; ‘and ‘it is necessary ‘to remove from. tis.e to time tae pro- 
ducts of tae distillatioa, t.ll'an oi! is obtained waiea sinks ia water 
ven this is found to be the case, tne product is collected. Tur 
avy oil obtaiaed during the distillation condenses not only in 
receiver, but also in the tube of the retort, where it unites 
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with the naphthaline, forming a buttery substane’. © 2 y i pplying 
a gentle heat, the mass will drop into tie receiver. “i The’ sroduct 
is now allowed’ to remain in a cool place for some ‘hours, after 
which itis pressed. ‘The‘expressed naphthaline still‘contams. J 
which is separated. by heating. it with its own Weight of bi 
acid till ipmelts. After allowing it to evo’, the erystallized naph? 
tha is pressed ; and the acid advering to ‘the kréosote is saturate 
with sub-carbonate of potash. . The kreosote is iow to be shaken 
for a quarter of an hour with phosphoric ‘acid, the proportions be= 
ing bulf'an ounce of the acid ‘to twenty ounces of the oil. “The 
mixture ought then. to be agitated with its ‘volume of water, and 
afterwards distilled w.th a graduated heat, care ‘being taken to’se- 
parate tue oil wuich floats on itssurface. Tne rectified gil is ie 







to be disso.ved in its own telume of a hot solution of caustic’ pot. 
ash of the specific gravity 14120. When it has been alléwéd'to 
cool for ‘half an hour, the oil: upon the surface is again renioved, 
and the heavy oil again treated: witi the caustic potash, only a 
fourth part, however, of the solution being this time employed, *~’ 

Wn uniting the solutions of potash, a slight excess of dihited’ 
phosphoric acid is added, and the free kreosote which floats on the 
surface is separated. It is again rectified ; and the fivst product’ 
which is chiefly water, being rejected, the kreosote ‘comes over 
qu.te pure. ety 

Kreosote has.now been a sufficient length of time before’ the’ 
public, to enable us to asccrtain pretty certainly and ‘accurately ftv’ 
real value as a remedial agent. HgSD 

Reicnenbach, amoug his first experiments, applied the kreosote’ 
to sligut scalds, in whica be found it eminently beneficial.’ ‘La the’ 
treatment of burns, it uas been employed in France, having} it is’ 
said, a remarkabie-tendency to cause, the sores to cicatrize fron 
the circumierence to the.centre, thus preventing those irregular 
contractious, wuich often p:oduce permanent disfigurement. =~ 

Tuere is scarcely any disease, in which, according to the ¢on- 
current opiniou of numerous pitysicians, kreosote has proved 
mure beuefizial than in tue toothache. It has been employed oa 
tne coutiuent for this purpose, ever since its discovery ; and for 
tue lust two years, it bas been prescribed very extensively in’ 
EJiuburga, aud Dr. Cormack, says, with great success. But an: 
less tuere be acavity in the toot through whiely the-kreosete may” 
be applied to tue nurve, as a general rule, no advantagewill be 
derived from it. Wuere tae pain is merely rheumatic, a ‘solutit n 
0; krevso.e and water is higaly useful, relieving more specdilt,' 
certainly, and for a longer time, than any other remedy* .? 

Various explanations of tue operation of kreosote in’ these 
cases have been offered, but none seem entirely satisfactory. 

1. [t nas been supposed that: the remedy produced its effect by 
destroying the nerve ; to this it has been objected, that ifthe 
nerve were destroyed, the pain would never return, whereas, in” 
most cases, tue pain returns after a considerable lapse of time. 
Bat the destruction of the nerve, it may be rejoined, may be par- 
tial o.ily, sufficient to paralyze its sensibility for a while, but rot 
sufficieut to prevent a. return of tis sensibility. 

2. ‘Tue kreosote may unite chemically with the albumen of the 
fluids, waic. are aiways exubing froma carious tooth, and’ thus 
form a crust-to protect tne nerve frem the action of the atmos. 
phere. 

3.-It may perhaps afford relief by stimulating the: loaded ves. 
sels of the nerve, causing them to contract and expel the*bleod 
w.ta which they are surcuarged. ” 

The best metuod of introducing the kreosote, is by means of 
Aiter this bas been don, the cavity should 
be filed with cotton saturated with pure. kreosote, care being ta- 
ken, if possible, to prevent any adaering drops from touching and 
irritatiug the adjacent soft parts. If tais should happen, however, 
the pain is but momentary, and. is not attended with any serious 
co.isequences. 

Dr. Elliottson has: published several interesting cases of cuta- 
nrous diseases, in which the kreosote has effected a cure after vari- 
vus otuer nivaus had been tried in vain. It has also been recom=> 
meuded in chilblains. Dr. Halm, of Stuttgart, says, that whether 
tuey are ulcerated or not, ne accomplishes a cure in the courtse:of 
a few days wita a solution’ef kreosote. in water, Several:eags: 
uous suOald be borne ip mind, ix the application of Kkreosote to | 
ulcers. It is of great importance in regvlating the strength of’ 
tue sulutioa, t@ remember that water dissolves oi:ly on3-eigatieth + 
part of its weight of kreosote. If a small excess of kreosote be 


present, it will float on the surface in the form of minute gldbules ; 
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al, intended.will be used. uw BD . 
, OI all. the beneficial effects of kreosot2, however, there is pro- 
\bably,none more important than its power of allaying the irrita- 
ity of the stomach, and of cantrolling the most obstinate cases 
‘@bnausee and vomiting. .. Its power, in affections of this character 
says Dr. Cormack,) exceeds all other known remedies ; and 
Ur. Elliottson says, that he never knew it fail to arrest vomiting, 
proceding from locsional derangement merely. Dr. E. also 
prescribed it with great adyantage in a case of yomiting from arse- 
nic; and several times successfi'ly for “ sea-sickness.’’—[ Ame- 
rican Journal of jhe Medical Science. ] 


Tug, Rich anv tue. Poor.—The following excellent sen- 
timent eoncludes an article by Professor Hare, on the causes of 
1e present pecuniary embarrassments, and the remedy therefor. 
“« Never was an error more pernicious, than that of supposing 
that any separation could be practicable between the interests of 
the.rich and the working classes. However selfish may be the 
disposition of the wealthy, they cannot benefit themselves with- 
out serving the laborer. Let the rich proprietor improve Lis 
land; Jet him build houses or ships ; he must employ the poor, 
and while it is thus certain that the rich cannot serve themselves 
without serving the laborer, it is evident that whenever the rich 
are injured the laborer must suffer. If the laboring classes are 
desirous of having the prosperity of the country restored, they 
must sunction all measures tending to reinstate our ccmmercial 
credit, without which ‘the wealthy will be impoverished and the 
needy he rendered still more necessitous.” 
LE SA AY 
Agriculture, &c. 
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Userut iF TRUE.“ We every day hear complaints about wa- 
tery potatoes. Putinto the pot a piece of lime as large as a hen’s 
egg ; and how watery soever the potatoes may have been. when 
the water.is poured off, the potatoes will be perfectly dry. and 
mealy. .Some persons use salt. which only hardens potatoes.” 
So says one vf the foreign journals, and we advise those who are 
compelled.to use watury potatoes to try the lime. ‘There is we 
think some philosophy inthe recommendation, as the alkali of the 
time may. correct the tendency to acidity always manifest in poor 
potatoes, .By the way experience teaehes us that good ripe pink- 
eyes, well secured in the ground through the winter, and kept dry 
till wanted, will keep till July or August, without becoming watery. 
—-[{ Genesee Farmer. ] 


Limz.—-Lime is said to be an excellent remedy for burns of 
scalds : equal proportions of lime, water, and ary kind of oil, 
made into a thin paste, and immediately aj plied and repeatedly 
moistened, will speedily remove the effect of a burn; and if 
applied later, even when the blister has risen, the remedy never 
fails. This paste has been known to stop effusions ot blood, 
when almost every thing else has failed. Dry lime thrown into 
a flesh wound is always healing. 


Errsct or CLIMATE AND CULTIVATION ON VEGETABIES.— 
The myrile wze, which, with us is a smali sbrub, grows in Van 
Dieman’s Lund to the height of 200 feet, and has a trunk from 
30 to 40 feet in circumference. The wood resembles cedar.— 
The Chinese have an art by which they are able tu produce min- 
iature pines, bearing a peifect resemblance to the gigantic spe- 
cimens of our country, and only five or six inches high. 


From the New York Farmer. 
TROPICAL FIDROUS PLANTS. 
Continued from p. 211 
; . 10 o’clock A. M., 16th, 1837.: 
i? ave passed a very restless night yet will endeavor to pro. 


We now turn to the peculiarly fibrous leaved Agaves, known 
in Yueatan under the common generic name of Yucatan, and in 
my writings under the botanical appellation of Agave Sisabana. 


 d have often stated that there are two distinct cultivated varie- 
ties i designated: by the Indian names of Yashqui and 
fs i iin Seng one..view a great specific difference be- 
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variety of Henequen is entirely destitute of spines on its edges,” 
while all the varieties of Maguey have many spites projecting’ 

Srom their edges. ‘To repeat in other words, the leaves of Yash. 
qui have smooth edges, the leaves of the Maguey have’ spiny: 
_— ; although both have a thorn at the extremity of their 
eaves, 

The difference between the other variety of the Henequen, ‘the 
Sacqui, compared with some varieties of the Maguey, is not so 
easy to describe jn, words, because the Sacqui has also spines on 
its edges. 
down the minutiz, but I.ean convey a general idea of one differ. 
enee very notable to the sight between this and all other varie. 
ties of Heneyuen compared with the varieties of the Maguey 
viz. : the relative narrowness of the leaves. Cut a leaf of any va.» 
riety of the fibres producing Agaves, and cut another leaf of any 
of the drink producing Agaves, but let each leaf be of the same 
length. Let the two leaves lie together, and that leaf which is 
pronounced to be notably broader than the other belongs. to the 
Maguey. So striking is this difference, that I have before,me a 
winter bleached leaf, of both the Sacqui and Maguey, each 22. in. 
ches long, and while the width at the broadest part of . the Saequi 
is scarcely 24 inches, the width of the Maguey is fully 5 inches, 
or double the breadth. It is true that the same disproportion 
will not exist in all leaves at all lengths, yet in all the difference in 
breadth is sufficiently notable to strike the most careless obser. 
ver. I dwell on these facts at ‘he risque of being tiresome, be- 
cause I am convinced that ere long they will be deemed of high 
importance by all “intelligent friends of the Union.”? Mark then 
further the fact, that both the Sacqui and Yashqui varieties of the 
Henequen of Yucatan or Agave Sisalana, are still existing in the 
garden of this model farm. 

8 o’clock, P. M. 

It isin vain to struggle against sickness! My exertions are 
protracting my convalescence. I will nevertheless endeavor to 
finish this page. ‘To show you how vague and erroneous are the 
ideas concerning the Agaves, take up a Spanish Dictionary and 
look at the definition of the words Pita and Cabuya. You will 
find that both are used as the names of plants, and the names of 
fibres extracted from the leaves of those plants, and yet both are 
included under the Botanical name of Agave Americana. Under 
the term Pita you learn that the leaves are eaten by cattle. Un. 
der the title Cabuya you are told that the foliaceous fibres are 
made into ropes. Indeed so common is the fabrication of these 
fibres in some parts of Spain that the manufacturer has acquired 
the special name of Cabuyero—i. e. manufacture of the foliaceous 
fibre called Cabuya, As the Spaniards manufacture the tough 
grass called by them Esparto, (Spartina tenacessima) the manu- 
facturer himself is called Espartero, the wrought fabrics Esparte- 
ria. ‘The fact of the invention of the names is the best evidence 
of the common existence of the things, and processes they repre- 
sent. Sothe terms Cabuyero and Cabuyeria imply that in Spain 
foliaceous fibre is well known. The only rational influence to be 
drawn from these facts is, that in Spain various species of Agave 
are acclimated—that they not only have the juice producing 
Magueys or varieties of Agave Americana, but that they also 
have the fibre producing Henequen or varieties of the Agave 
Sisalana. 

Ifthen in Spain where the Agaves are so numerous, and where 
even fibrous leaved species furnish products for common manu- 
facture, the ignorance of the books is so manifest, it is not so as- 
tonishing that the writers of France should have imperfect no- 
tions on the subject. In the latest Agricultural work, the Maison; 
rustique, published in 1836, and designed to be superior to the Ag- 
ricultural Encyclopedia of London, there is merely a short article 
on the Agave Americana, by A. Poileau, in which he follows the 
errors of his predecessors, but which we must suppose contains 4 
compend of their actual knowledge on this topic. I-have copied 
it and intended tosend it with this communication, but as I am too 
exhausted to accompany the requisite comments, I must break off 
until health permits me to address you again from some station 
during my irivels. My present intention is to proceed as soon 
:s lam able to New Orleans, Havanna, Key West, Cape Florida, . 
Charleston, &c., to New-York. i 
Respectfully, 


H. Peprine,: | 


I have not with me the book in which I have noted’ 
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7 We continue, in this number, the article from the Farmers’ 








\ Balize larger profits on his labor, from the increased quantities. 














cece @IP¥- POLICES“NIGHT SOIL MANURE, d&c. me 


Register, on City Police ; and devote much space to the subject. 
deeming it one of great importince ; first, in point of cleanliness |) 
and comfort in large cities ; secondly, as a means of largely in- 
creasing the p:aductiveness of the soil, in the vicinity of large cis 
ties, ond of course of increasing quantities, and reducing prices, o! 
vegetables, and thirdly, it is very important to the cultivator of the 
goil, who, though he may sell. at less prices, is sure to re- 


We.sk the attention of our readers to the subject. 


FRENCH METHOD OF PREPARING fPOUDRETTE AND URATE FOR MA- 
NURE. 
To the Pennaylvauia Agricultural Society. 
Concluded. 

* The attention of the Philadelphia Board of Health, has been 
earnestly directed tawards discovering some mode of disposing | 
of the contents of privies, which would remove from the precincts 
of our city, where the deposites are made, a niisance at present 
of a very farmidable character, and*which must necessarily in- 
crease. In pursuance of this object, the board has concluded, 
that an effeciual remecly for the evil is orly to be sought in the 
conversion of the offensive substance into inodorus manures, after 
the methods now successfully practised in many parts of Europe, 
and especially in the cities uf Paris and London. 

“The principle by which this object is effected, is simple, and 
consists in the drying, or desiccation of the urinary and fcecal 
matters, either, apart or together, by the addition of certain ab- 
sorbent substances, such as plaister, lime, chalk, ashes, &c, It is 
probable that the ashes of the Leh'gh and Schuy kill coal may be 
thus usefully disposed of. The manure prepared from the fcecal 
or more solid contents of privies, has long been known, and highly 
estecm:d by the gardeners and agriculturalists of France, under 
the name oi poudrette. That prepared from the urinous partion 
is comparatively of modern invention, and is culled urate. 

“ Aware that such a plan is not to be carried into effi ct under 
the special direction of either your society or their own bo'ly, the 
board lays tne subject before you, in the hope that its advaritages 
will be properly investigated and made known, so as to lead to use- 
ful results; for surely, nothing can be more worthy of general 
and speci"! encouragement, than a plan not only calculated to pro- 
mote the health and comfort of our large community, but to ren- 
der essential assistance to the most important of the useful arts, in- 
suring at the same time liberal profits to those actually engaged in 
its execution, 

“That your society may be placed in possession of more par- 
ticular information relative to the subject under consideration, the 
board would refer you to numerous highly favorable reports and 
interesting proceedings of the most respectable associations esta- 
blished in Europe for the encouragement of agricultural and use- 
ful arts, among which we would especially call your attention to 
those of the French “ Royal and Central Agricultural Society.” 
and the “Society for the encouragement of National Industry,” 
during the years 1818-19-20. 

“The following translation of a French documer t, furnishes an 
tecurate detail of the process by which the wrate is manufactured, 
and throws much important light upon the subject generally : 

“Certificate granted upon the applicition for a brevet [ patent ] 
of invention, to M. Donat, (Joseph Etienng-Victor-Gabriel,) re- 
“ne at Paris, department of the Seine, 

“The Ministerial Secretary of the State, for the department of 
the interior, considering the Memoir of M. Donat, proprictory, re- 
siding in Paris, Rue des Bons-Enfans, No. 28, in which he states 
his desire to enjoy the proper rights secured by the law of the 7th 
of January, 1791, to the authors of inventions and discoveries in 
all kinds of industry, and to obtain in consequence, a brevet of 
invention for fifteen ycars, for the sudden drying of the urinary 
}ortion, and manipulation of the contents of privies, within the 
\wenty-four hours succeeding their removal ; a'l by particular 
Means and processes, of which he declares himself the author, as 
itappears from the verbal process addressed at the time, to the 

potof documents attached tothe secretaryship of the depart- 
meut of the Seine, the 19th of January, 1819. 

“Considering the designs of the apparatus, and the descriptive 
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Memoir of which the following is a copy. 
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“T have contrivéd'a plan ‘which affords me the means of ex. 
tracting from urinary and feecal matters, a manure very nperoe 
to. those hitherto known. ° Desirous of securing to myself the ex. 
clusive enjayment of my invention, I have made application to the 
prefecture, department of the Seine, conformably to the laws of 
the 7th of January and 25th of May, 1791, for a brevet of 15 
years, for the complete and immediate desiccation of fecal and 
urinary matters together, or separately, by means of absorbents . 
which I add, such as lime; piaister, chalk, marl, ashes either’ natu. 
ral or mineral, such as are taken from the different ash mines, . 
Substances having calcareaus bases may be calcined forthe ab. 
sorption of a greater quantity of liquid, at least when the high 
price of the combustible, or the low’ price of the ‘absorbent, do’ 
not offer greater advantages in using it directly from the quarry.’ 

“ This variety of absorbent substances, assures to every coun.’ 
try the means of manufacturing a very abundant and active ma.’ 
nure with human dejections. The product of my operations’ is 
inodorous, for two,reasons: The first is, that when: urine- is em: 
ployed, it gives gut-no odor after the absorption of its moisture ; 
The second is, wae the foecal matters are sufficiently mixed with’ 
the absorbent, kBmry them at least 18 inches deep, to prevent’ the” 
disengagement of the-odor during the fermentation necessary ta” 
the good quality of the manure. oor 

“I give to the manure made with pure urme and one of ‘the’ 
aforesaid substances, the name of urate. I believe that this com.’ 
position, mixed or combined with that resulting from the combina. 
tion of fcecal matters with a certain quantity of one of the afore- 
said absorbent matters, produces a manure of great activity. ‘Thé' 
only difficult point is, to ascertain the proper proportions for the’ 
admixture. 

“ For the manufacture of the urate. on a large scale, it is ne. 
cessary to construct at least six basins, in form of a watch glass 
inverted. ‘They should hold about 12 hectolitres, (about 300 gal: ° 
lans,) of which there will be six of urine and six of the absorbent 
ir of one of the kinds formerly designated, freshly’ cal. 
cined. 

“The cask or vessel holding the urine, is to be so placed that it 
will empty itself through its bung into the basin. During this’ 
operation, one workman is employed in pouring in the plaister, 
another in mixing it in the basin with a rake or scraper. 

“When the mixture is finished the operators pass to another, 
and so on to the sixth. ‘Then the first is emptied for the purpose - 
of commencing operations anew. The mixture is finished by’ 
further drying in tie air. 

“Atthe end of the day, the quantity of urate which has been ’ 
made since morning, is to be broken down by means of a cast 
iron cylinder rolled over it; after which it is sifted, (passee a Ja 
double claie,) and then immediately stored or packcd up, to pre- 
vent the absorption of moisture. 

“ By this combination, the urine being dried by its union with 
the absorbent matter, which is itself a manure, unites all the ve. 
getative powers of its two compouent parts, and will constitute 
the most productive of all manures, in consequence of the very 
oe quantity thatis necessary to employ to procure the best re- 
suits. ; 

“T have designated six substances as being proper*to absorb 
the superabundant water of urine, and I have only mentioned 
them without pointing cut any particular one, as I thought that'no 
country is without some one of them. Butin case | am mistaken 
in this opinion, very great advantages may still be derived from ’ 
urines, by mixing them with burnt earth, (that of heath soil is to 
be preferred,) or with natural ashes (cendes naturelles.) 1 only 
estimate the yalue of this mixture as a means of obtaining all the: 
salts of urine in a solid state, which will facilitate its transportation 
and employment in agriculture. 

“ The ancients considered urine as the most powerful of ma- 
nures, ‘This is not therefore the end of my invention, which con- 
sists alone in its sudden desiccation and _ solidification, and :the ° 
draining or drying up of these infectious depositories of the:sub. 
stance to be met with in the environs of-large cities, where they» 
furnish inexiaustible sources of unhealthy exhalations. 

“T leave it to thsqearned societies to express their judgment» 
upon the qualities of tne yrate, and restrict myself to the applica. 
tion for a brevet of invention, for a method of preparing it imme" 
diately, so as to destroy at the same time the rw of the urine. : 

s (Signed) Donat, : 
“ Paris, Janyary 19th, 1819,” tort 


Od 


. 
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the brevet or patent to 
M. Donat. for 15 years, signed by the Ministerial Secretary of the 
interior department, Count Decazes. } 


“Signed for aad on beaalf of the board of healti. 

ans Samvet J. Rossrns. 

Attest, President. 
Taos, A. Rrrcate, Sec. 

Philadelphia, January 16th, 1826.” 


However beneficial may be this plan both for cleansing a city 
and for forming rich manure, it is evident that tae process is no 
conducted upgs uviform, and rarely upoa correct principles— 
which, Lconsiler are only conformed to wien the absorping mat. 
ter used in sone form of mild calcareous earth. By calcining 
this material, as the inventor recom nends, a destructive, inste id 
of a preserving ingredient is forme 1—and oxe wiich never sould 
be used to. mix wit focal or otuer animal matter, if the value of 
the: product, as manure, is of any account. Far better than tais 
French. method is tiat wiich has been in use time out of mind 
among the Cainese—a people, wo however une:lightened in sci- 
ence, are in advance of most other nations in tie means for pre 
serving and increasing the fertility of the earth. Travellers have 
informed us, that in that country, human excrements are mixed 
with clay marl (doubtless rich in calcareous earth ) Tne mixture 
is mare up in tae form of cakes, waich after being dried, are free 
from all ofensive odor, and indeed give to.the senses no indica- 
tion of their composition ;. and they are exposed in quintity ip 
the strects for sale, as munure for tae neig 1boring laa ds. 

There isan obvious objection tu. or ground to doubt, the effects 
imputed to decomposing filtu.as causing disease, in tais well known 
fact, that in spite of tiis and all otner sources of disease, our 
towns are more free from autuinnal sickness, (the effucts of malaria) 
than much of the neighboring.and surrounding country ;_ aid that 
the towns have all becom? more healt iy, as taey have increas +d 
in age and population. ‘Tuese general ficts are admitted to be 
correct, but the inference from taem is denied, on tac fo'loving 

rounds. 


In the first place—bid as may be the effects of the giseous or 
aoriform projucts of anim putrefactioa, it is well kaowa taat 
they are much less productive of malaria than are taose of voge- 


table putrefaction. ‘Tuis [ believe is a we!l established and uni- 
versally received medical fact. And as our police of health in 
the country is at least as bad as in the towns, (tnouga the nuisan- 
ces are of a different character,) it may well happen, that the vast 

wantity of decomposing vegetable mutter in the woods and in tae 
fields, where there is no calczreous ingredient in tae soil to com- 
bine with products of decomposition, and to fix taem there—to- 
gether with the pestilential effavia from the numerous mill ponds, 
which more or iess affect injuriously half tie places of residence 
in lower-and middle Virgina—may produce more malaria and 
disease, than the decomposition of annual filta in the towns. Be. 
s'des, there are couateracting agencies always operating to lessen 
the ill effeets of decomposition of filta in towns, t.aoug: such ope- 
ration is neither inteade:J, nor understood, by taose wuo profit by 
it. From various sources, tae calc wreous eart! in towns is alwiys 
accumulating. ‘Tuc ashes of all the woo! consumed as fuel, fur- 
nisa a large: and rich supply—and taouga tnese are sometimes 
conveyed away fur manure, still the far greater part is scattered 
about the towa. Coal asies, ina muc'r less de Zree as to strengta, 
also.add to the stock. Tue waste of lime, and tie old eem2at of 
buildings repaired or demolishe |, all turaisa calcareous matter, 
and vall,though without its being designed, are in time spread 
every where. But the buraing of a town, or a lurge portioa of it, 
as_stated in the first part of these papers, furnishes tue great sup- 
ply.of calcareous matter—enough indeed to give a very heavy 
dressing to the whole space burnt over, and much more—and to 
serve to combine with all tae animal matter fur a number of years, 
and to give ‘permanently to the soil of the town. taat valuable 
quality which is entirely wanting in tuat of tae surrounding poor 
couutry. , 

. There is‘one still more foul abomination in our present system, 
which has grown out of the want of proper public accommoda- 
tions, and tne extreme difficulty (not to say indecency) ot daily 
remavals of uncombmed ad uac.aanged excre.nents truin private 
houses. The practice alluded to belungs to the most crowded 
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| parts of cities, and has -prodeedad from them, and from Europe, 
to this country, where as yet it is but little used. Where spac 
is very costly, deep pits are dug beneath privies, from. which the 
‘o ‘tents are nut removed for years togetaer, and myre probably 
never. Tiwy do not become full (or at least very slowly,) and 
tuereby compel their being emptied —because after a certain bulk 
of the higaly putrescent matter has beea accumulated, the waste 
by decomposition goes on nearly or quite as fast.as the increasg 
from the additions of. material, If quicklime is added, this decom, 
position is hastened, and a differe:t, though-but little ofensive 
v lov is substituted. But whether these depositories are cleaned out 
at long intervals,or not, t ere can be no question but that nineteen. 
tweutietiis of tie whoje mass goes off by decomposition, and jig 
mixed wita the atmozpnere ; and however diluted, or however. ql, 
tered by mixture, belps to form the air breathed by the innabitauts 
of towns—who are too delicate, and too fastiduous, to have all 
suc. nuisances prevented by proper, general and public regulations, 
We have not yet been enough crowded in our towns for the last 
mentioned practice to have gone to much extent. But as itis the 
resu t of (supposed) necessity, it will increase with the growth of 
the towns ; and as such receptacles will be of course concealed 
as much as possible from, observation, their existence will not be 
known, nor the extent of the evil estimated, and scarcely: even sus. 
pected. 

In France, in past times, when there was neither the refine 
ment of manners, nor the knowledge of the evils produced, that 
now woulkl forbid the introduction of such a usage, large and 
deep covered pits, or vaults, to privies, were common in the 
sinaller towns, and which were by no means kept for priva‘e 
use. In such public pluces (fosses daisance) the rapid accumu 
lation made it absolutely necessary to reinove the maiter some- 
tines, thangh very rarely; ani a description of the state of 
things at such times, and the effects produced on health, and 
even. the necessity of guarding against them, willserve to show 
10 our citizens, who have never thought of any evils except that 
of offensiveness to the senses ani to decency, that effluvia, al. 
ways huriful and sometimes deadly in effect, are actually’ 
evolved, And it sh mld be borne in tnind, that the same efflu- 
via must be ex‘ricated from si:.ilar accumulations also, though 
the effects are diminished according to the smaller amount and 
more gradnal extrication, or more diluted state of the doses in 
haled by the surronnding popnlation. 

There is another and still more disgusting, an‘ stiJf more evi- 
dent effect of accumulations of putrescent animal matters in 
towns, presented in the infiltration. of the ftuid parts though per 
vious sirata of earth, and the consequent admixture with the 
water sipplying springs and wells. This part of the subject 
may be resuinel, and treated. more at length in a future number 
of these observations, so as not now to interrupt the consilesa- 
tion of the effec's of gaseous or aeriform protucts of acqumu 
lations of putrefying animal matters. 

No. IIL | 
THE POLICE OF FILTH, IN TOWNS, CONTINUED FACTS AND 
OPINIONS ON THE SUBJECT PROM FRENCH AUTHORITIES. 

The following articte, which I have translated from Rozier’s 
“ Cyurs Completa’ Agriculture.” etc. (Paris edition, of 1815,) will 
serve to present ina stronger point of view the dangers 10 
heal h caused by accumulations of fecal mat'ers in towns. The 
rea ler may be instructed by its facts and reasoning, as to the 
importance of the subject to health—and he will also be amused 
by the display of technical terms, and form of scientific arrange 
ment and classification, apphed to such a sunject. Bur this 
inanner of the French author, nevertheless, furnishes additional 
evidence that the subject has been Jong studied in Lis counuy, 
ani therefore, that the results obtained, and the opinions derived, 
are the more entiled to respect. 

Ii is proper to premise, that im France, and elsewhere in Ew 
rope, the poorer cultivators and inhabitants of the, country do. 
not generally have separate and isolaed dwellings, as in the 
Unite! Statez, but are collected in villages, or hamlets which 
ure surrounled by the fields which the inhabitants. cultivate 
une the pastures on which their cattle giaze. This state of 
things, which was originally requiree for mutual security, 
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the Mississippi, and \he-laborérs m cotton or other large factories 
isto villagesjand pechaps crowded vilbiges, that the author re: 
fers, in the following piece, when speaking of the * country ;’ 
nd the \“* fosses d’aisunce” of which he treats were comm nt 
= use of many persons. ‘lhe injurio :s effects described, tke 
the circumstances which produced them, are al-o (as yet) with- 
out parallel. in this country. But we have no right thence to 
suppose that our different habits lead to no danger, or to much 
Jess evil than the deep and large vaulied “ Sosses @aisance.” 
jo the latter, as.described in the French account, the accumula- 
tion of fcecal matter, and the concentration of the energy of its 
jsonous products, serve to exhibitats worst virulence bearing 
upon a small space, and upon the very few persons most expos- 
ed by nearness, or actual contact, But if the inaller was dif- 
fused, as by the practices and hahits of our population, the same 
kind of fermentation would proceed, the same products be ex- 
haled, and as much deadly aeriforin poison be evolved and breath- 
ed, but rendered scarcely sensibie in effec’, by being widely dit- 
fused over much space, greatly diluted, and thus divided among 
a much greater number of persons. 


[ Translation. ] 


Fosse d’Aisance. This subject relates directly to agricul- 
ture, as furmshing one of the mo-t excellent manures, at the 
game titne that it imerests the health, and even the lfe of the 
cultivator ; for, how many casualiies occur in the country 
[villages | by the emptying of these pits, for want of knowing 
ihe means of preventing them ! 

We’ shail not speak of their c«nstriuction, which makes an 
essential part of the art of building; but we are voing to enter 
upon some details in regard to the various substances which 
compuse the matter, or contents, of the pits. We have net to 
fear exciting the disgust of the cultivator; accustomed as he 
is to excreimentitious matters, he will consent that we shall in- 
struct hin concerning that of which he is less informed. 
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These substances wre distinguished by the names of the crust 
(croufe) hecate, vanne, an.l scrapings (gralin) The crust has 
often sufficient thickness and firmness to sustain the weight of 
the laborers walking on its surface! The Aecate is the pyraiuidal 
heaps. ‘The vanne, isthe liqvid par’, usually of a green color, 
and is corrupted (infecte.) ‘I'he scrapings ure the parts adher- 
ing to the walls, a:.d to the bottom ot the pit. 

The crust 1s sometimes pushed up (from the mass below) by 
a sufficie:tly volummous layer of mephitic gas, +o as to induce 
the belief that the pit is full. Im this case, the emptying of the 
pitmay be put off toa future time, by mérely opening into, and 





fatilitating the escape of the intermediary layer of gas, aud | 
thereby lowering the crust. 

We proceed now to the accidents occasioned by the emptying, | 
and ufien even by the mere opening of a (covered) pit. Frequent | 
as such accidents are in the cities, they are uch more so in the 
touniry [villages,] in consequence of the little experience of 
this Operation. ‘I'he two only means of preventing them are, 
quickliue and fire. 

Tais article, in Rozier, occupies much extent,* and contains a 


Memoire sur les Losses d’Misance, which | had prepared when f 


Iwas engaged in investigating tne subject, in concert with Laborie 
and M. Parmentier. 
slaking it to put it in a state of powder, or to make a fluid by mix 
ing it with very little water, and to introduce it into tiie couteuts 
of the pit, by stirring it with a pole ; taen tue mephitic exhulations 
are destroyed or confined. ‘Tne proportion of lime required, de- 
pends on ti.e mass of matters, and the cessation of tue existence ot 
mep sitic gas,of whica we may be assured by letting down a ligit- 
ed cane to tue surface. Ii the flume is extinguished, or even 
burns dimly, there is sull mephitic air undecomposed, and more 
quick lime is to be added. 

, As to fire, there are many modes of applying it. Bithera cha- 
finy-dish of burning coals is placed in tue pit, and left there to 
burn out completely, or dry straw is lighted on it. It is useful to 
m.ke (in the wails) air holés 5, they may serve for the escape of 
the ligutest gases ; but how little do they draw, when the atmos- 
—— 

.* It is the writer of this article, Cadet de Vaux, who speaks, 


and probably in reference to the previous edition of Rozier’s Cours 
Complet.—Ep. Far. Ree. 








‘Tue employment of quick lime consists iz | 


sd 


Torifices! . For it 2s of the fosse daisane 
of the barometer—or rather it is one of the most faithful. of barome! 
térs. ‘The weather wll, continue clear, as. long .as, from the 
.Oles over the pit, there ariscs ammonia, that purgent oder'sésen< 
sible to the eyes, and to the smell, ‘os 

The crust is sométimes firm enough. | have said, for. the-work« 

men, without inconvenience, to walk upon its. surface. Thissure 
face is commo:.ly covered with sulphur, as is also. often the vault 
(or arched covering) of the pit to which the sulphur sublimes; and 
fixeson, Sulphur is avery abund:nt product of the feymeniation 
of animal substances: under these circumstances. it is, formed.in 
the humid mode. When charged with the excavation of the,halfi 
moon of the gate of Saint-Antoine, which, from Aion remote 
period, had been made a common receptacle of Ith, (vosrie,).E 
was struck with the enormo s quantity of sulphur with which.the 
earth was impregnated. It is to this sulphur, or rather tothe 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which is formed in the pits, and is the 
most mephitic of ki own gases, that are principally owing the acci. 
dents produced by the operation of emptying these receptacles,— 
M. Dupuyitrein has thrown much ligit upon the different 

held by the matter of the fosse d’aisance. At the time when} 
was occupied in this mvestigation, Lavoisier, the Abbe Fontanes, 
whom I had invited to repeat or examine the experiments, could, 
not pronounce upon diversity of eminent gases; of which one 
kind, the mitte, [as vulgarly termed,] which limits the effects to. 
causing to the workman a momentary blindness, seeming fo affect 
mercly the system of optic nerves—whilst the other occasions 
the painter's cotic, and conducts its victim to the state of paraly pit 
to asphyxia, ana finally to Jeath. ‘The experirients of M. Dupuy. 
trein, tuough interesting 1n their relation to scfence, have changed. 
Lothing in the preservative means which we ‘have stated, to wit, 
quicklime and fire, as the dest:uctive or ventilating agents. It is 
to the negligence of these means, I repeat, to which is to be attri- 
buted the accidents that occur frum time to time 

Lime is the most energetic disinfecting agent. ‘Throw it into 

the putrid flud (vanne) of a fosse, and it becomes instantly 
iuodoious ; it. fixes (enchaine.) it decon poses ‘all the mephi« 
tic gases. It i- thus, that when thrown into a fosse, it sus- 
pends the extrication of infectious emanations, at the same time 
that it arrests the tumescence and fermentation of the matter, 
which is lowercd, and the space of time before the emptying be- 
comes . bsolutely necessary, is thereby prolonged. ft is recom- 
mended by many to throw snow into the pits, on the pretence of 
its «conomizing the emptying, because, as it is said, the snow con- 
suines the excrementitious matter. If the soil in which a pitis 
sunk is so pervious as to permit the i.filtration of the liquid por- 
tion of its contents, then the adding of snow (that is, water,) by 
giving more fluidity, will facilitate the imbibing by the svil. “But! 
it te pit is well and sol.dly constructed, and loses nothing ‘by fil- 
ration, the addition of snow does but augment the mass, and has- 
ten the time of emptying. It is thus that people assert every 
thing, because they believe every thing—and ignorance loves best 
that wh.ch is the most improbable, 

Taere is a phenomenon which it is suitable to mention ‘in this 
article, as somet.mes causing accidents. It often happens that 
children throw ligiited papers down through tae orifices of the 
seats over tne fusses. Wien our barometer-fosse, in place of 
ammonia, exhales sulphuretted hydrogen, tue gas, the most'com- 
bust.ble of all, takes fire, with explosion; and if a sufficient quantis 
ty of sulphur is formed upoa tne crast, or upon the arched roof, 
tae bursting of the roo‘ of the pit may be the: result. . This gas’ 
of fosses ts also met with in mines, and takes fire there from the 
lamps ot the workmen. But in the mine’, the explosion is‘seldom 
uttended with injury, bec.use there is communication by galleries; 
or by t.e cealu.g, with tae atmosphere: th: workman throws 
uimself flat on tue floor, and it is as much if his. hair is singed by 
tue meteor-like fire, which burns but little, and very rapidly. , 

But why should fosses be permitted to exist, when their.con- 
tents occasi n so many accidents. Ther cleaning out is ry 
proiession the mo-t abject and most disgusting ; and it is diffe. 
cult to conceive how men can d. vote themselves to it voluntari-. 
ly. . Certainly, humanity would not’ permit that a legislator 
rhould asenbe such a punishment on the penal code. The 
workmen employed in this wretched Lusiness, raises the stone 
that serves to close the entrance tothe: vault,’and™often there 
immediately exhales a mofelte, or ga, dangerous ‘or mortal.’ 











Another mofetle is found under the crust into whieh he ¢its,” 














which escapes at the fi eof the hoe. He puts down his 
ladder, and descends into this gul!; he makes the reign of the 
cross, asking the protection of Heaven. He draws out the 
putrid fluid ; at the end of some minutes, it is the mifte* which 
reaches him ; he is struck wih blindness; he is drawn out, if 
not blind, at least deprived of sight for more or less time. Or 
perhaps it is the plom5 ;* his knevs fail, he staggers, und has a 
universal trembling, cold siezes him, Ke breathes with difficulty, 
and he is conducted to tho hospital to await the coming of con- 
vulsions, Violent colic, and other pains, and paralysis which_of- 
ten becomes permanent. Another workman succerds the first; 
he’has a rope fasteued around his breast and beneath his aims, 
while'the other end is held by one of his comrads above, who 
follows’ him with his eye, and is ready to draw him up, if he 
plunges into the vanne, or falls extended upon the more soiid 
Mass, struck by asphyxia, (fainting) if not by death. It was 
doubtless, the existence of fosses d’aisance among the Greeks, 
which has furnished grounds for the fable of the mouths of Styx 
and the Cocytus. The noted (trotto del Cane (of Italy,) does 
nothing but produce asphyxia—that is to deprive of the signs of 
life, which are restered immediately by the subject being plung- 
ed in the water of the neighboring lake, Agnano. But it is not 
the same with asphyxia occcsioned by the emptying of fosses 
d@aisance. The sulphuretted hydrogen gas is quite another thing 
to the carbonic acid gas. 

The numerous accidents occasioned by the emptying of fosses 
@aisance were among the first objects which exercised my zeal 
in the career ot public utilityto whic! I have consecrated my 
labors. In conseqyence, I enlisted the solicitude of government; 
and proposed to it o unite myself with Laborie and M. Parmen- 
fier, for continuing the researches which were alike interesting 
to humanity, to science, and to agriculture. Chemistry had 
anal, zed the excrementitious matters ; it had commenced to 
analyze the gases; but it had not pe etrated into the interior of 
the fosses d’aisance, the only laboratory in which to examine the | 
Eeepoens which the most putrescent substance presents. — | 

rom these researches, it has resulted, that no workman who | 
will take the precaution which we have proposed in the use of 
quicklime, and of fire, ought to perish in cleaning out fosses or 
wells; or in the excavation of mephitic soils, to which I have | 
applied, with no less efficacy, these cautionary means against | 
death and asphyxia. | 

Soft stone (pierre tendre) should be used for the construction | 
of fosses d’disance; hard stone has not sufficient resistance.— | 
The. gases the most active, the most solvent, exhaling from the | 
excrementious maiters which are undergoing an uninterupted | 
process of fermentation, tend to soften the stone, which they | 
penetrate toa great thickness. IT have seen walls of extreme | 
solidity, of which the surface might be crumbled by the fingers | 
=—not.only the wall of the fosses, but those of the hody of the 
[upper } ouilding forming the privies; whilst the soft stone per- 
mits the penetration of the viscous fluid, which thus forms a 
coating that prevents infiltration. 

The circular form is so much the more necessary, as I have 
seen [square] fosscs of which the cleaning caused no acciden's | 
tothe moment when, the centre being emptied, the corners were 
commeaced upon. Nothing is more dangerous than to meet 
With bunches of straw or hay, which have been thrown into the 
pit; itis rare that they do not conceal a mofette, or mephitic | 
gas. In general, all foreign substances add much to the dan- | 
gets of emptying ; it 1s thus that soap waters [which have 
been. used for washing,] may cause a fosse to be fatal to the 
workmen engaged in emptying it. 

of * * * * 


I will observe that pits for farm-yard dung, ought to be con- 
sidered ‘as true fosses d’atsance, in regard to ther puirid fiuid | 
part, the mephitic gas which they evolve, and consequently, of 
the accidents, which are of similar character, which attend the 
efiptying of fosses of farm yard dung; so that the means in- 
dicated as safe-guards in the one case, suit also for the other. 

* * * » * 
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.* These are. provincial names. given to the different exhala- 
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neo 6 Mews York; Fite 15th, 1837" 
OF THE MECHANICS” §NSTITUTE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW-YORK, | 

The Fair of the Institute will be held at Niblo’s Garden, 
commencing Monday, September 25th, 1837. 

To render this exhibition worthy of the arts and of the: inge. 
nuity of the Mecha-ics of our country, the Managers appointed: 
to conduct the approaching Fatr have determined to make such 
liberal arrangements as will insure to the contri yutors a fair op: 
portunity of éxhibiting theit productions to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

"The object of Exhibition Fairs is to present to the members 
of the Instituteand their fellow citizens who are engaged in the Me. 
chanic Arts, the means of making their skill and ingeunity 
known in a wav no other facilities afford: the many thousands 
who visit such exhibitions have a much better opportunity of 
judging of the merits ofthe various’ productions, than they would 
have by.a mere verbal or newspaper description, besides the ad. 
vantage of seeing brought together, in one vast collection, the 
products of the skill, invenuity,{and industry of our country. 

Premiums of Medals; Diplomas, &c. will be awarded for all 
worthy or meritorious articles exhibited, either as it respects su- 
perio> workmanship, machinery wherein the operations are new, 
interesting or important, where ingenuity is displaved; or taste 
manifested, and particularly for all new and useful inventions. 

You are respectfully requested to send, for competition or ex- 
hibition, specimens of the articles you manufacture ; and you 
may be assured that the strictest impartiality will be observed th 
the distribution of the Premiums. 

Steam power will be provided for the accommodation of those 
who wish to exhibit Machinery in operation; an experienced 
Superintendant will take charge of this.department, and contri- 
butors in this branch are patticularly invited to send or bring theit 
Machines or models as early as possible, on the 23d September; 
that the necessary arrangements may be made in relation to 
shafting, puilies, &c. 

The Managers, in conclusion, cannot but express their belief 
that this Third Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, will exceed 
in variety and beauty of dispiay, all previous exhibitions of the 
kind. 


THIRD ANNUAL: FAIR: 


Georce Bruce, Chairm, 

Won. Everpett, 

C. Crotius, Jun. 

Tuos. Ewsank, 
Ricuarp Bracaw; 

N. B. All articles for competition must be delivered to the 
Committee at Niblo’s Garden, on the 23d September. Those 
for exhibition only will be received any day duting the Fair; be: 
fore 10 o’clock A, M. 


Pvotiae Committee. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

1.—The Garden will be opened for the reception of Goods; 
on Saturday, 23d of September, from 6 o’clock A. M. until 9 
o’clock P. M., and it is respectfully urged thet all articles in 
tended for competition may be se t in early in the day. Those 
articles intended for exhibition only will be received any day 
during the Fair, before the bour of 10 Ai M. | 

2.—The Fair will open for visiturs on Monday; 25th Septem- 
at 10 o’clock A. M., and continue open every day of the exhi 
bition till 10 o’clock P. M. 

3.—Competent and impartial Judges will be appointed to ex- 
amine all articles presented. and premiums will be awarded of 
all such as shall be declared worthy. 

4.—The Committee on Premiums; and all firms or partner 
ships in which they may be interested, shall be excluded from 
competition or the award of any premium: ae 

5.—All persons depositing articles, either for .competition of 
exhibition, must attend to have*them registered by the Clerk, @ 
which time they will receive a certificate; which will be’ required 
of them when the articles are returned. 

6.—Proof of crigin must be furnished if requited; for ay 
specimen offered for Premium. 4 

1.—Depositors will receive a ticket from the Clerk; whi 
will admit them and. Ladies during the Exhibition; = 

8.—Arrangements will be made to exhibit;'in operation, al 
working models that may be deposited—contributions in this 
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imodels sent for the above purpose. 
4 @—Themorning of each day, until fifteen minutes before 1¢ 
‘pclock, shall be appropriated exclusively to the Judges. 


plying at the Institute Rooms, any time in the week previous to 
and during the exhibition. ‘ 


‘secured in glass cases—and contributors are requested to have 










Soe. 


invited—a competent person will take cha 


10.—Mernbers wil receive their tickets of admission by ap 


11.—Alll articles offered by Apprentices, will be received, and 
adjudged as the production of Apprentices—they must furnish a 
certificate. of name, age, with whom, and the time they have 
served as apprentices. 

12.— Articles subject to injury by being handled, should be 


a person to take charge during the hours of exhibition—ia 
the intervals, efficient measures will be tuken to protect pro- 


perty. 


George Bruce, 
John M. Dodd, 
James J. Mapes, 
Thomas Ewbank, 

~ Wm. Everdell, 
C. Crolius, Jr., 
A. J. Mason, 
Thos. W. Bartholomew, 
A. Storms, 
Wa. Ballard, 
Henry Cunningham, 
John Harold, 
Joseph Trench, 
James D. Phyfe, 
John H. Mead, 
John Conroy, 
Jordan L. Mott, 
Samuel Varter, 
George F. Nesbitt, 
Henry Worrall, 
W. B. Worrall, 

_ James B. Cummings, 
James Frost, 


GENERAL, COMMITTEE, 

Jobn Ridley, 

Silas B. Simenson, 
Thomas F. Peers, 
Thomas G. Hodgkins, 
George L. Spencer, 
Peter Wemmell, 
Richard Bragaw, 
Ab’m Peitch, 

Wm. H. Hale, 
Wm. J. Mullen, 
James Thomson, 
Abner Mills, 

L. D. Chapin, 

A. Cammeyer, 
Hiram Tupper, 

H. B. Robertson, 
James Thomas, 
H. G. Stetson, 
Ferris Owen, 

N. Berry, 

O. Whittelesey, 
M. W. Emmons, 
J. S. Anderson. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR. 

Notice to Mechanics, Artisans, Manu-facturers, §&c.—The 
undersigned give notice that the first Annual FAIR of the Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association will be held in the 
citv of Boston, in September next, commencing on Monday, the 
18th, and continuing at least three days. 

The Association have placed at the disposal of the Board of 
Managers, the sum of Five Thousand Dollars, to enable them to 
conduct the Fair upon a liberal scale ; and they hope to be able 
to render satisfaction to all who may feel disposed to offer arti- 
cles for exhibition. 

Medals or Diplomas will be awarded to the owners of all arti. 
cles that. may be deem-ed worthy of such distinction; and the 
Managers intend that the strictest impartiality and fairness 
shall be observed in the distribution of Premiums. 

The Managers, in furtherance of the snbject they have in view, 
invite contributions, of articles from every department of indus- 
try ; of choice specimens of American ingenuity and skill; rare 
and valuable domestic productions, natural or artificial ; the deli- 
cate und beautiful handiwork of females ; useful labor-saving ma, 
chines, implements of husbandry, and new models of machinery 
in all their varieties. 

Judges will be appointed to examine all articles offered. and 

e managers will award a gold or silver medal, or a diploma, to 
all articles that may be pronounced by the judges worthy of 
reward, 

Articles intended for exhibition, must be delivered on or be- 

fore Wednesday, Septem-ber 13th. 
, Atrangements will be made to exhibit, in operation, any work- 
ing models that may be offered, which will render the exhibition 
useful and interesting, and the managers respectfully invite contri- 
butions in this branch, A careful and competent superintendent 
will be appointed.to take chare of all models sent for this purpose. 
"9 rosie Board of Managers. 





rge of all || 








«a: ’ Stephen Fairbanks, > Jos. T. Buckingham, 





»James Clark; . . 


7 









William Adams, Henry W. Dutton, 
Uriel Crocker, ° George Darracott, 
Gardner Greenleaf,, Wm. 8. Pendleton, z 


James L. Homer, 
James Barry, 


Charles A. Wells, 
Henry Bailey, 


Joseph Tilden, Jonas Chickering, 
Ephraim Harrington, Henry H. Barton, 
Joseph Lewis, ‘Thomas Boyd, 

Walter Frost, Wm. Uunderwood, - 
Thomas J. Shelton, . George G. Smith,: 


John G. Rogers. i 

P. S. For any further information ad-dress JAMES L. HO- 
MER, Corresponding Secretary, Boston. Povey 

Boston, March 24, 1837, m28—ts? 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF GREAT 

: BRITAIN. 

The first volume of this valuable work, has just made its ap- 
pearance in this country. A few copies; say twenty-five or thirty 
only, have been sent out, and those have nearly or quite, all been 
disposed of at ten dollars each—-a price, although not the alué' . 
of the work, yet one, which will prevent many of our young Ens, 
gineers from possessing it. In order therefore, toplace it within 
their reach, and at a convenient price, we shall reprint the entire’ 
work, with Il its enagravings, neatly done on wood, and issue in. 
six parts or numbers, of about 48 pages each, which can be:sent 
to any part of the Unite] States by mail, as issued, or put up ina’ 
volume at the close, 

The price will be to subseribors three dollars, or five dollars for 
two copies—always in advance, The first number will be ready 
for delivery early in April—Subscriptions are solicited. 


AVERY’S ROTARY STEAM ENGINES. AGENCY.— 


The subscriber offers his services to gentlemen desirous of 
procuring Steam Engines for-driving Saw-Mutts, Grain-MIi1ts, 
and oTHER Manvuractonrigs of any kind. ° 

Engines only will be furnished, or accompanied with Boilers, 
and the necessary Machinery for putting them in operation, and., 
an Engineer always sent to put them up. 

Information will be given at all times to those who desire it, 
either by letter or by exhibiting the engines in operation in thiscity. 

Inquiries by letter should be very explicit and the answers shall. 
be equally so. D. K.MINOR, 

30 Wall-st., New York. : 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


“l Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines, with, Engray- 
ings, by the CHevatier De Pamspour—150 pages’ large octa- 
vo—done up in paper. covers so.as to be sent by mail—Price 
$1 50. Postage for any distance under 100 miles, 40 cents, 
and 60 cts. for any distance exceeding 100 ms. 

Atso—Van de Graaff on Railroad Curves, done up as 
above, to be sent by mail—Price $1. Postage, 20 cents,.or 
30 cents, as above. ; 

Arso—Introduction to a view of the works of the Thames 
Tunnel—Price fifty cents. Postage as above, 8 cents, or 12-cts. 

*,* On the receipt of $3, a copy of each of the above works’ 
will be forwarded by mail to any part of the United States. 


DRAWING INST?R'MENIS.—E. & G. W. Blont,154 
Waier-street, New-York, have received, and offer for sale, 
Drawing Instruments of superior quality, English, French, and 
German Manufacture. 

Tney have also on hand Levels of superior quality at low 

riees. 
c (<> Orders received at this office for the above Instruments. 


(<e-TO RAILROAD COMPANIES, 


A PERSON experienced inthe construction of Locomotive: 
Engin-s (many of his Manofacture being in successful ration on important 
Raitruads mthe United States) and who is ‘likewise acquainted — 
with the management of such machines, and, indced, the entire ordeal of 
Railroads, is desirous of ob:aining the situation of General Superintendant un 
—— road, South or W est. bane we li ead Wine 
most satisfactury testimo: character capabi | pro- 
duced. Communications addressed to the. Editors ot this Journal 
location of Road, &c. will meet with prompt attention.” 

















Sigel ope 















sale. ritii « @ TitSt Pra 
Railway Iron, flat bara, with countersunk holes and 
saitred jyiais, igs ea ay 


. Ibs. 
959 tons 2 by $,15 finlength, weighing 1 -'s, per ft. 


230 “ 2 “ i, “ “ “ 375 “ 
7 “ Ib 4, ou “ “ 2: “ 
oct Reregh epee e eeT ae 


gO “ l “ ‘. ‘ 
with Spikes and 8 licing Plates adapted thereto,, Tu 
be suld fee of dublies State guveruments ur’ incor- 
porated companies. , 

cs tur Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed. 

Ral Road Car and Locomotive Eugine ‘Tires, 
wrought and turned or unturned, ready tw be fitted on 
the wheels;viz. 30,33, 36, 42, 44, 52, and 6U iaches 
ciameter. on 

2. V. Patent Choin Cable Bolts ior Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 ic et. 6 inches, to 13 teet 24. 24 
3, 38. 3%, 3$, and 3# inches diameter, 

-Cnaads foro tichuadsPla ses, shuct and stay links, 
manaiactaced fromihe.. ¥.Cable Bults, aud’ proved 
atthe greatest strain. 

fadia Radber dupe for Inclined Pl ines, made from 
New 4ealand thax. 

Adso Patent ifomp Cordage for Inclined Pla.es, 
and Canal. lowing Lines. 

Pate Felt ivr piaciug between the itob cnair aad 
ston: bluck ut Bdge Ratiways 

Every descripuvn of Railway tron, as weilas Lo- 
cumotive Mnigines, impurity ut te siurtes: nuiice, by 
thi agency WF one! uf vat purinets, Wav resides in 
Ragland sore this purpase, 

“haghiy céespeciavie Ameri¢an Engineer, resides 

in Hagtaad for tae purpose of Laspevting ali Lucowo- 
tives, slachinery, Nai' way lron we. ordured Untuugh 


us 
A. & G. KALSTON & CO., 
Phiiadelphia, No.4, Suuth tro at-st 


sf “ “ 3 “ 


23 tf 





‘ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
(100 North Muorstreet, N.Y. 

P [ New-York, february L2th, 1836 
THE undersigneJ begs eave tv insorm ihe proprie- 
tors of dailruaue thal bacy ure prepared to turmisu all 
kinds of Machinery fut itatlroads, & scuumutive mugines 
of'auy size, Car W heels, such as are nuW ta succeSs- 
fal operatina on the Camden and Amavy aatiroud, 
none oh which have faided—Custings. ol all Kuids, 
Whwels, Axles, aid Boxes, faralsaicd ui shoriest avuice, 

- yr H. kk. VUNiLAM & CU 





MACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS, 
KE TOMU Mind GRUSVENGK, Paterson, New 
Jersey... he uadersignen receive orders fur the fui 
lowiag articies, uldagiacidred by th in, of te mose 
superior descriiiou meyery purucu.ar. ‘heir works 
boii Oxlensive, did the wnaiver vs lidtids employed 
being darge; they are oiwiled to exeeue butt large 
oud s.wall orders vith proptaess and despatch: 

ST  RAILRVUAD WUka.” 

‘obomotive dtewn-eugines and Tenders; Driv 
ing and viher Lucom ive Whees, Axles, Sprinzeaud 
Fiange lires, Car, Wieets vf cast iron, trum a va 
riety of patterns, aid Unilis; Car Wheels of castiron. 
Witt weeugit fires j Axles of vest American refined 
iron, Spriags; Boxes uuu Bolts tur Cars. 


ourfON-WUOL A «DP FLAX MACHINERY, 


Of aliescripuuns and of the nivst improv d Pai 
teras, Style aud Workmanship, 

“Mill Geeriiag and Miiiwright work generally; Hy- 
drauiic ‘atid uther Presses; Press Serews; Callei- 
dere;—Latnes aud fouls of ali hinds, drow end Brass 
Castings of ull deseripiious, 

KUGEKS, KevuiLUM & GROSVENOR. 
Patiersun, New-Jersey, or 60 W ail sie, {,.Ne 
*D1tf 





TO RALLROAD CONTRACTORS. 


PROPVISALS will be receivet, at the office of the 
Hiwassee Aatlrodd Cow, ma the town of ATHENS; 
Te Nessee, unul sunset, Mouday, June i2in, 
1saT : for the gra ling, masonfy Wid” biidgés, on Tha 
n of the risWASSKE* KAILROAD, Which divs be- 
tweeathe Kivér Penuessee and Liwassee. A dis- 
of 40 miles. ' 
“fhe guautity uf excavation will be abvut one mil- 
of cubic yards. Piva 
+ Jine. ae ba staked vut; and, tog ‘ther wiih 
draimings aad sp -cificitions uf ihe wo k, will be 
reaiy be jampeata9 of contractors, on aud alter 
— ~ JOHN C. TRAUTWINE, — 
:o—.g Engineer in Chief Hiwassse —_ 


t- - 


Se 


By ee 
pS 


THE subscribers offer the ri articles tor ||’ THE tmdersigned, ( ; 
| " priest iS. He LONG, wo bud 1 Bridges, or vend the right wo 








aihers ty bibld,on his Pitent Mis would respectfully 
inferin Railroad aud Kiidve Corpora.ions, that heos 
prepa’.tto make eont acts to build, avi furni hall 
materials for superstructur s of th kidd, me any part 
of the vnidd ovates, (Maryland exceppedo $64 

Bradges on th: above planare to be seen at the fol- 
owt ig localities, viz. On the nain road leading trom 
Galuimere to Washiigton, twoanilés from phe toriher 
iplace. Across che Metawauseag river,on she Mili 
tary read, ia Maine. Oth“ natianal road in illindis, 
atsundry puints. Onthe Baltimore’ and Sasquehan-) 
go, Reaiiroad at three pvints. On the Hudsun ano 
Patterson Ratlroad,in two places. 
Worcester. Railroad, at several points. On the Bos- 
ton'and Providence Railroad,at sundry points; Across 
ithe Contoovodk river at Henniker, NH. Across the 
Senhegan -river, at. Milford, N. 1. Aeross the Con- 
huvticul river, at Haverlill, No EL. Across the Con 
toocook river, at Hancock, N. Hf. Across the An- 
droscuggini river,at ‘Purner Centre, Maine. Across 
the Ksunnebec river, at Waterville, Maine. Across 
the trevesse -riveryeat Squiki hill, Muunt Morris 
New-York. ‘Across the Whie iiiver, at Hartlord 
Vis Across the Conneéciicut River, ar Lebhihon, N. 
Hl. Across the mouth of the Broken Straw-© eek, 
Penn. | Across the mouth of the Caaraugiag Creek, 
N.Y. A Railroad’ Bilge diagonally ac oss the brie, 
Canalin the City of Rochester, N.Y. A Ra troai 
Brrige at Upper otill Water, Orono, Maine. ,This 
B.idg is SUu teet inl ugth; sue of th spans is.over 
200 feet. It is probubly the FinmMest W0Ow N 
BRIDGE ever built in America. 

Notwithstanding his: present engagements to build 
between iwenty and thirty Railroad Bridges, and se- 
veral common bridges, severalof which are now in 
| prugress. of consiruction, the subscriver wil promptly 
altend to businessuf the Kind ty much gr aterextent 
and un liberal terms. *MUSES LONG, 

Rohesier; Jan iZtn, 18?7. 4—y 





ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MAUILINE SiULOP. 

WILLIAM V. MANY manufietures to ‘order 
IRON CASTINGS fur Gearing Mills and Factories o 
every destription 

ALSU—steain Engiaes and Railrvad Castings o 
every description. 

Tlie collection of Patterns for Machinery, is not 
equailed inthe Untied States v—ly 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 


WE the subscribers having formed a 
co-parinership unde: the style ‘and fir of folger 
& Colemin, tor the manufacturing aud seliing of 
Rupes for taclin d planes of railroads, and for vther 
uscs, offer lusupply ropes fur tuclined planes, of any 
length required wiihvut splice, at shert mote, the 
manufacturing 01 cordage, herewfure carried on by 
3.5 Durlee &v., Will be done by the new firm, the 
same sup-rintenddut aud machiueryare employed by 
the new fic that were euiployed by 38. 3. Vuriee & 
Co. All orders will be prompily attended to, and 
sopes wil oe shipped Lo any port m the United Mates. 

12ihamonth, leh, 1836. Hadson, Columbia County 


Scate of New-York, 
ROBT: C. FOLGER, 
33—tf. LURGE COLEMAN, 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPAVES, Xe. 
300 duzens Ames’ superior back-strapShovels 








130 do du dv plain do 

1530 do du do vaststeel Shovels & Spades 
150 do du Gold-miming Shovels 

100 dv = du _ > plated spades 

50° do = do sucket Shov. ls and Spades. 


Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, aud Crow 
Bars (steel poiuted,) manutactared from Salisbury re- 
fiaed sroa—ior sale bythe manufacturing agents, 
WHPHiRELL, AMES & CO. 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York 
BACKUS, AMES w& Cu. i 
No. 8 State street, Albany 
N. B Also furnished tu urder, Shapes uf every de 
seription, made frum Saisbury refined lron = v4—tf 





STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger 
Cars for Railroads. 


No. 264 Elizabeth stre. t, car Bleeckerstreet, 
New: ort. 
RAILROAD COMPANIES would do wellto exe 
ithe these Cars; a specimen of which may be seer 
on that -part of the New-York and Harlaem Railroac 








On the Bustonand | 


* ya : , ; SHIP KW 
oO BOAT SPIRES. 


** The Troy fron and Nail Factory kéeps con. 
stantly for very extensive assortment of W rought 
Spikes aud rye from, 3 tv 10 inches, mxngfactured 
y- the subscriver’s Patent Machinery, which afté 

live yoars'successful operavion; and now aimost mi- 

sersal usein the United States, (as Sel] a» Eneglaid, 

wh re the subseriner obtained a peteat,) afe found 
superior te guy ever otfered im market: wget Apateg: 

Railroad (Compani® may be supplied with Spikes 
having couulersmk beads suitable te the hules in iron 
rails TH any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
the Railroads vow in progress in the United States ate 
tastened with Spikes niade.at the above nained: fag. 
tory—for,which purpose they are fuand invaluable, 
ax their‘ati lesion ‘ix more than double any ‘commun 
spikes male by the hammer. 

* * Allorders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N, Y,, 
will be purietuully attended tu. 

J HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. ’ 
*,*. Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, h L 

& J, Townsend, Albany. and the prineipal Iron et 

thants in Albany anu ‘Troy ; J. Brower, 222 Waier 

street, New-York; A. M. Jones, Philadelphia; T, 

Jaiviers, Baltimore; Degrand & Smith, Buston, 
P.5.— Railroad Companiés would do well to for. 

ward their orders us early as practicable, as the sub. 

seriboris di sir. us of extending the manufacturing so 
ax te Keep pace with the daily increasing dé mand tor 
his Spikes. (1J23am) H. BURDEN. 


TO CONTRACTORS. . , , 
JAMES KIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. 
THEKE is 5 fla large amount of tmhechanical work 
to ket on the line of the James River and Kandwha 
improvement, consisting of Twenty Jocks, aboot one 
hundred culverts and sev: ral large aqueducts, which 
will be offered to responsible contractors at fiir prices, 
The lucks and aqueducts ave to ‘be built of. ent 
stone 
‘Lhe work cont:acted for mnst be finished by the 
ist day of July, 1838 
Persdns desirons of obtairing work are requested 
toapply at the office of the undersigned. in the city of 
| Rienmonid, beivre the fifteenth ot May, or between 
the fifih aud the fifteen-h cf July. 
CHARLES: ELLET, Jr., 
Cluef Engitiver Jas. Kiv, & Ka. Co. 
P. S—The valiey of James tiiver abo¥e Kich- 
mon is healihy. i. 
16—10t 


TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 














now in operation. JZ5ut, 5 


4 


"> a r 
Pe PR, ON ey ea ee) ae) i te ak i ti OY Sa, Fag aro! 


SEALED proposals will be received at 
jthe office of the Selma and ‘I'ennessee Kiver ail 
froud Company, in the town cf 3: lina, Alabama, for 
|she gaa alin of the first turty mies of. tLe Selma 
‘and ‘Tennesse Railroad Proposals fur the firs: six 
lwuiles from selma, will be received after the first of 
»a., and acted on by the caro on tie t5ih May, 
| Proposals for the ensuing 34 miles, will be receied 
jafter the JOh May, out will not be examined oniil 
jthe ist of August next, when the work will be ready 
for contract, nF its 
| The line, after the first few miles, pursuing the figt 
jolthe Malber. y Creek, occupies a régivii of Country, 
j|having the repute of being highly héaithiui. vis 
‘free frum ponds and swinips, aud is Well watered — 
| ‘Le soil is gencraily.in cyuluyation, and is cry, light 
and sandy, and uncummonly easy of exc avaioi— 
|The enire length of ihe line of the Sel a and ‘Ten- 
| neuen KR ilrouds, wil be about 170 mil. 8, 4 assis g gen- 
‘eraliy through a region as davorub.e for health ay any 
in the Southern Coun ry 
Owing to the great viterest at stake In the success 
v. this eiiterprise, and the anount of capital already 
embarked in it, this wo k must nece-saiily proceed 
with vigor, ana | iuvite the atten ion of men of indus- 
try and enterpiise, beth atite Nurth anc clsev hee 
to this gudertaking, as offering mthe prospect of 
continned employment, and the chasact. r uf ihe suil 
and climate, a wide and desirable field tu the cot 
tracior. ‘ ' 
Proposals may be addresséd ejther ty. the subceri- 
br, orto Gencra!l Gi.bert Shearer, Presiden: of the 
Company. ' ‘ 
ANDKEW ALFRED LEX TER; Chief Engineer. 
siima, Alu., March 20ih, 38327. A 15th. 


ROACH & WARNER, _ . 
Manufacawrers oi OPLICAL, MA} HEM ATICAL 
ANY PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 293 
Broa iway, New York, wilt keep constantly on hand 
a large and general assurimeyt oj) Instruments in theif 





lie. bib; A 
Wholesale Dealers and Courtry Merchants supplied 

with St RVEYING COMPASSES, BARUME- 

fERS, THEKNOMETL ES, &e. &e. ol theiz own 





gunnfactufe, warranted accurate, and at Jower prices 
chan ean be had at any other establishment. 
instrnmenis mage to erder and repe 4 ly 
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